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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

'1  ■  IW?  m.  TS  R  ■  I 

Our  information  of  last  week  concerning  the  change  made 
by  Pius  IX.  in  the  constitution  df  the  <^nclftve  has  been 
confirmed,  since  by  a  special  telegram  of  the  Berlin  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Tiniea.  He  says  the  Pope  has  “issued  a 
new  decree,  shortening  the  term  for  the  election  of  his 
successor  y  removing  the  Conclave  from  Rome  i  and  modi¬ 
fying  the  ceremoni^  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  excluding  candidates  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible.”  The  correspondent  adds : — “  This  right,  as  possessed 
by  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  entitles  each  of  these  Powers 
to  exclude  one  candidate  from  the  list.  Our  own  last 
information  from  Vienna  is  to  the  effect  that  Austria,  in 
the  emergency  alluded  to,  vrill  probably  act  with  far  greater 
I  resolution  in  this  Papal  question  than  her  official  diplomatic 
I  utterances  may  seem  to  warrant  as  yet. 

The  coup  d'etat  of  the  Federal  military  commanders  in 
New  Orleans  has  excited  boundless  indignation  against  the 
Administration  of  General  Grant  all  throogh  the  Union.  In 
New  Toiv  <»  Torjr  influential  meetinpr  condemned  the  Prt-' 
sident’s  policy,  and  we  hear  of  similar  protests  from  the 
Governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Missouri,  from  the  cities 
of  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  Boston.  The  Republicans 
are  dismayed,  .and  the  Democrats  in  proportion  excited  with 
hope.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  that  Mr.  Fish 
and  two  other  cabinet  ministers  have  taken  occasion  to 
separate  themselves  publicly  from  the  action  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  and  the  Secretary  for  War,  declaring  that  they  are 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  movement  of  the  troops 
or  the  conduct  of  General  Sheridan.  Subsequently  the 
biwy  labours  of  the  party  managers  succeeded,  it  seems,  in 
bringing  about  an  apparent  reconciliation  in  the  ranks  of 
the  party.  The  Cabinet,  we  are  informed,  is  now  united, 
and  endorses  the  Presidential  Message. 

This  message  was  sent  to  the  Senate  in  reply  to  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  for  an  explanation  of  the  events  at  New 
Orleans.  ^  The  President  adopts  and  enforces  General 
^endan  s  charges  against  the  white  people  at  Louisiana, 
though  in  regard  to  the  recent  interference  he  is  unable  to 
impute  anything  but  evil  intentions.  He  says: — “The  rovo- 
lution  was  apparently  but  not  really  abandoned.  The 
roops,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Governor,  were  allowed 
0  reader  aid,  enforce  the  laws,  repress  violence,  and  pre- 
vent  blo^shed,  by  preventing  the  execution  of  a  pre- 
a  d  plan  to  depose  Mr.  Kellogg  and  revolutionise' 
e  ovemment.  General  Sheridan,  free  of  party  motives, 
and  honestly  convinced  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
^ac  nsed  the  leaders  of  the  League  in  severe  terms, 
and  suggMted  summary  modes  which,  although  inadmis- 
mie,  woffid  soon  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  and  disorder.” 
enera  eridan,  however,  can  hardly  be  accepted  either 
M  a  p^ial  or  as  a  competent  witness.  He  had  scarcely 

tinil^  when  he  sent  his  fierce  denuncia- 

ons  ot  the  Conservatives  to  the  Secretaiy  for  War,  and 

shows  that  he  has  no  notion  of  Constitu- 
aal  or  even  of  dqgal  procedure.  The  substantial  part  of 
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the  charge  against  the  Administration  appears,  from  the 
following  passages  of  the  Summary  telegraphed  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  to  be  admitted  liy  General  Grant  r-^'^'Bespecting*  the 
fu^erfei^ce-  of  the  military  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Legislature,  the.. President  says  he  was  vfiqware'  oi  such 
orders  prior  to  their  being  carried  put.  Although  such 
interference  was  repugnant  to  the  ideat  of  the  Gwetnrkent,  ^  ^ 
the  legislative  imbroglio  in  Louisiana  exempts  the  Military 
from  an  intentional  wrong.” 


The  situation  at  Versailles  remains  as  it  was  a  week  ago. 
Nothing  has  been  changed — ^not  even  the  Ministry  beaten 
I  on  the  6th.  The  Cabinet  keeps  in  the  background,  and 
for  a  time  there  is  no  embarrassing  talk  in  the  Assembly 
about  the  Constitutional  laws.  The  Marshal  is  aware  ^  that 
the  best  course  for  a  beaten  Ministry  is  to  keep  out  of 
sight  and  to  do  little,  and  accordingly  the  Ministerial 
appearances  have  been  few  and  unimportant.  But  outside 
the  Assembly  there  has  been  going  on  the  buzzing  of 
intrigues  and  political  combinations.  The  Left  decided  at 
a  meeting  in  the  Salle  de  Conference  to  support  the  eld 
Ventavon  measure,  or  at  all  events  to  do  everything  to 
'  bring  on  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  Conititutionid 
Laws.  There  is  a  rumour  also  that  many  Members  of  the 
Left  and  Left  Centre  have  signed  a  propo^  for  Dissolution, 
which  is  of  itself  enough  to  induce  the  Right  to  take 
another  course.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  will  be  done 
when  the  leaders  too  evidently  do  not  know  their  own 
minds  and  are  in  a  fog.  But  it  is  probable  we  shall  hear 
of  attempts  to  form  a  Ministry  embracing  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  Due  de  D’Audiffret  Pasquier,  Due  E^azes,  General 
Cissey ;  that  the  Assembly  will  be  sounded  once  more  os  to 
its  disposition  with  respect  to  the  Constitutional  Laws ;  and 
that,  if  it  says  “nay,”  it  will  be  pressed  to  dissolve.  The 
first  move  will  be  the  discussion  of  the  Ventavon  proposal, 
which  has  been  shelved  since  July.  Of  its  five  articles,  we 
shall  be  a  little  surprised  if  any  that  are  important  will  be 
passed.  The  coming  debate  will  perhaps  present  in  large 
type  the  futility  of  the  Assembly ;  but  of  other  results  we 
are  not  sanguine. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  of  India,  which 
has  just  had  a  lesson  of  prudence  at  Gwalior,  is  not  going 
too  fast  in  Baroda.  Lord  Northbrook  on  Thursday  issued 
a  proclamation  at  Calcutta  announcing  the  startling  fact* 
“that  evidence  has  been  adduced  showing  the  Guicowar  of 
Baroda  to  have  instigated  the  attempt  to  administer  poison 
to  Colonel  Phayre.”  “  It  consequently  becomes  necessary,” 
it  is  added,  to  suspend  the  Guicowar  from  the  exercise  of 
his  power,  and  make  other  arrangements  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  State  of  Baroda.”  The  Viceroy  further 
notifies  that  from  to-day  he  temporarily  assumes  control  of 
the  administration,  and  delegates  the  necessarj'  powers  to  a 
Special  Commi^ioner — that  is,  we  may  assume,  to  Sir  L. 
Pelly.  The  Guicowar  has  been  arrested,  and  is  confined  in 
the  Residency  at  Baroda  under  a  guard  of  50  European 
soldiers,  and  will  be  “  publicly  tried  by  Commision  on  the 
charge  of  complicity  in  the  attempt  to  poison  the  Evident. 
The  town  is  occupied  by  Sepoys,  and  the  Guicowar  s  troops 
are  for  the  moment  said  to  be  “quiescent.” 
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The  Pajnment  of  Members  haa  again,  as  in  fonner  yean, 
been  carried  in  the  German  Reichstag  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  majority — ^namely,  158  against  67.  Again,  as  usual, 
Reuter’s  telegraphic  agency  has  not  mentioned  the  fact ; 
and  the  correspondents  from  Berlin  h?ive  remained  equally 
silent  on  the  subject.  The  “  Federal  Council,”  which  acts 
as  a  House  of  Lords, — that  is,  as  a  clog  on  progress — will 
no  doubt’once  more  refuse  its  assent  to  the  measure.  But 
public  opinion  is  fast  becoming  so  determined,  and  a  breach 
has  already  so  far  been  made  in  the  law  of  non-pajment  by 
the  grant  of  free  travelling  cards  and  other  minor  indemni¬ 
fications,  that  Payment  of  Members  will  soon  become  an 
institution  of  the  Reichstag,  as  it  is  already  of  every  States 
Parliament  in  Germany. 

The  new  Factory  Act  seems  to  be  working  in  some 
places  in  a  manner  to  dissipate  the  amiable  delusions  of 
its  supporters.  Instead  of  its  being  a  boon  to  the  women 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  it  seems  to  be  a  veritable  apple 
of  discord.  In  Manchester  the  Act  has  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  hours  of  labour  by  three  hours  and  a  half 
weekly,  and,  as  the  employers  insist  upon  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  wages,  the  day  hands  have  struck.  The  women 
and  children  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  a  reduction 
of  6d.  weekly,  an  appreciable  amount  out  of  their  small 
earnings.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  factory  hands  are  ex¬ 
claiming  against  the  Bill,  and  pray,  when  it  is  too  late,  to 
be  saved  from  their  friends.  The  time  has  not  yet .  come 
for  a  full  and  fair  estimate  of  the  working  of  the  Act ;  but 
the  outlook  is  not  promising,  and  seems  fully  to  justify  the 
attitude  of  2dr.  Fawcett,  for  which  he  incurred  no  small  un¬ 
popularity. 

The  Factory  Legislation  may  be  considered  a  legitimate 
subject  of  coquetry  between  a  Tory  Government  and  the 
working  men.  As  at  first  devised  it  was  a  successful 
retaliation  on  the  middle  class  of  the  towns,  and  it  contained 
just  that  flavour  of  Communism  which  is  so  dear  to  the 
Conservatives  when  it  does  not  touch  their  pockets.  From 
1833  to  1874  the  current  has  steadily  flowed  on  through 
the  various  trades,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  the  currents ; 
for  they  have  been  numerous,  and  often  crossed  each  other. 
The  hardships  of  this  confused  state  of  the  law  were  well 
described  to  the  Home  Secretary  by  a  deputation  that 
waited  on  him  last  Monday  from  the  Trades  Council  of 
Edinburgh.  But  some  of  the  amendments  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Cross  disclose  the  great  difficulty  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  Factory  Legislation  to  shops.  They  requested  the 
Home  Secretary  to  appoint  workmen  inspectors,  on  the 
ground  that  the  present  class  of  inspectors  are  remiss  in 
their  duties.  Instead  of  searching  out  and  punishing 
evasions  of  the  Factory  Acts  they  invent  excuses  for 
declining  to  prosecute.  In  some  cases  there  appears  to  be 
a  tacit  understanding,  when  an  inspector  is  appointed,  that 
ho  shall  wink  at  transgressions. 

It  appears  that  some  employers  evade  the  Act  by  giving 
out  work  to  be  done  at  home  in  extra  hours,  and  so  stretch 
the  nine  hours  into  twelve  or  thirteen.  That  may  be  so ; 
but  the  way  of  preventing  it  is  not  clear.  It  seems  rather 
hard  to  follow  a  man  or  a  woman  to  their  homes  to  prevent 
their  doing  work.  Another  suggestion  made  was  that  if  the 
inspectors  did  not  prosecute,  any  other  person  might  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  This  would  bring  things  to  a  crisis.  The 
Workshop  Acts  are  endured  only  because  they  are  not 
carried  out,  and,  if  the  workmen  mean  to  harass  shopkeepers, 
they  must  bo  ^  prepared  to  show  a  good  deal  more  parlia¬ 
mentary  strength  than  they  have  yet  done.  With  another 
of  the  suggestions  we  can  more  heartily  agree.  The  depu- 
tetion  proposed  that  justices  of  the  peace  should  not  have 
jurisdiction  in  factory  cases,  but  only  stipendiary  magistrates. 
Justices  were  often  drawn  from  the  very  class  whose  mal¬ 
practices  it  was  the  object  of  the  Factoiy  Acts  to  put  down. 
The  workmen  had  no  confidence  in  men  who  moved  from 
the  shop  to  the  Bench  to  give  judgment,  and  back  again 

1*  shop.  AU  these  grievances  show 

that  Parliament  has  not  yet  fully  measured  its  strength.  It 
is  easy  to  deal  with  large  factories ;  but  when  the  same 
pnnciples  require  logicaUy  to  be  appUed  to  shops  the  diffi¬ 


culties  become  enormously  increased.  The  workmen  who 
trust  in  Conservatism  will  soon  find  out  whether  a  Parlianugj^ 
elected  to  protect  harassed  interests  can  enforce  the  piincipb 
of  the  Factory  Legislation  upon  hostile  shopkeepers.  If 
tries  to  do  so  it  has  its  work  cut  out. 

Among  the  curious  signs  of  the  times  is  the  attitn(h 
adopted  by  some  newspapers  to  working  men’s  candidatei. 
The  Daily  News  throws  cold  water  on  them,  and  hbh 
plainly  that  the  Liberal  party  can  now  afford  to  drop  the 

working  man.”  It  points  out  that  no  working  man  cia 
afford  the  expense  either  of  buying  his  way  into  the  Home 
of  Commons  or  of  supporting  hinaself  when  he  is  in.  ’Tk 
true,  ’tis  pity,  and  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true.  But,  instead  of 
founding  on  that  fact  the  only  inference  open  to  Liberale 
who  supported  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army,  namely 
that  purchase  to  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  abolished,  | 
our  Liberal  contemporary  'argues  that  it  is  a  conclusiy® 
reason  for  depriving  the  working  class  of  any  direct  repre-j 
sentation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  From  the  standpoint 
of  Liberalism  it  is  the  sheerest  affectation  and  the  holloweit 
insincerity  to  pretend  that  employers  are  better  representa¬ 
tives  of  workmen  than  workmen  themselves.  If  that 
argument  is  good  for  an3d;hing  it  destroys  the  .favourits 
theoxy  of  the  English  constitution,  that  it  is  a  reprosentatton 
of  classes  ;  and,  to  be  quite  logical,  we  might  just  as  well 
say  that  the  aristocracy  are  the  proper  representatives  of 
both  employers  and  men.  No  one,  for  example,  who  readi 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Labour  Laws  can  fail 
to  see  that  the  proceedings  would  have  been  a  mere  sham 
but  for  the  presence  of  Mr.  McDonald.  He  was  able  to  croai. 
examine  the  witnesses  in  a  way  that  no  other  member  of  the 
Commission  could  do,  or'^even  attempted  to  do.  We  think 
Mr,  McDonald  committed  a  very  serious  blunder  by  going 
I  on  the  Commission ;  but,  if  he  wants  an  excuse,  he  may  ] 
fairly  point  to  his  cross-examination  of  the  masters  who  ga?e 
evidence.  The  Tories  are  wiser  in  their  generation,  and  the 
Standard  followed  with  a  significant  article,  deprecating  the 
exclusive  patronage  of  working  men’s  candidates  by  Liberale, 
and  affirming  that  the  Conservatives  have  a  perfect  right  to 
support  working  men  as  candidates.  This  is  how  the  wind 
blows. 

Another  point  of  some  importance  to  the  public  came 
out  during  the  magisterial  inquiry  into  the  case  of  the 
repentant  letter-carrier.  In  excuse  for  having  enhsteda 
nriaTi  already  belon^ng  to  the  public  service,  the  recruitmg' 
sergeant  pleaded  that  the  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted.  They  were  only  too  glad  to  get|likely  young  bmb 
such  as  the  applicant  to  join  the  army.”  On  being  further 
remonstrated  with  for  the  illegality  of  his  proceedings,  the 
sergeant  became  reckless,  and  blurted  out  a  truth  which  will 
probably  prove  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  head  of  his 
department.  “  Recruiting  was  very  slack  at  present,  and  if 
they  took  notice  of  things  of  this  kind,  they  would  never 
get  men  into  the  army.”  As  the  delicate  euphuism 
**  things  of  this  kind  ”  signified  something  like  a  wilful 
breach  of  the  law,  the  only  conclusion  possible  is  that  an 
order  has  gone  forth  to  procure  men  by  hook  or  by  crookr 
in  order  to  substantiate  the  recent  authoritative  statement 
that  the  recruiting  service  is  in  an  eminently  satisfactoiy 
condition.  *‘Qet  recruits;  lawfully  if  you  can,  but 
them,”  seems  to  be  the  new  mot  d*ordre,  which,  if  carried 
out,  will  no  doubt  effect  wonders.  But  the  sergeants  ought 
to  ^  cautioned  about  exercising  their  spiriting  cautiously. 
Of  course,  disorganisation  of  the  Post-Office  would  be  a 
matter  of  small  moment,  while  if  all  the  employes  at  the 
Custom-House  were  suddenly  enlisted,  the  nation  would,  for 
once,  experience  the  full  benefits  of  free-trade.  Again,  fe^ 
people  would  be  likely  to  object  were  tax-gatherers, 
and  gas-rate  collectors,  and  other  similar  gentry,  carried 
away  to  practise  the  goose  step  in  garrison  towns. 
when  the  recruiting  sergeants,  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
unpopularity  of  the  army,  began  to  enlist  recruits  for  o^ 
regiment  from  the  ranks  of  another,  tho^matter  would 
assume  a  very  serious  aspect. 

Lord  Cardwell  turned  our  army  into  a  profession,  the 
prises  of  which  henceforward  will  be  given  to  indusUy# 
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bilitv  and  valour,’*  said  Mr.  G.  0.  Trevelyan  at  Hawick. 
An  amusing  commentary  on  this  statement  is  furnished  by 
inirrent  events.  On  Saturday  last,  a  young  man  employed 
at  the  Post-Office  applied  at  the  Mansion-house  Police-court 
to  be  released  from  serving  in  the  army,  he  having  enlis^ 
on  the  previous  day,  probably  in  a  momentary  fit  of  indig¬ 
nation  at  Lord  John  Manners.  Upon  paying  one  guinea 
“smart  money”  he  was  permitted  to  surrender  his  chance 
of  those  prizes  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  believes  are  within 
reach  of  every  private  soldier.  But  before  leaving  the 
Court  his  mother  stigmatised  his  enlistment  as  a 
folly,  while  Sir  Eobert  Carden  failed  to  imagine  how  any 
young  man  could  prefer  the  life  of  a  soldier  to  the  beatific 
^istence  of  a  letter-carrier.  Here  are  three  people— the 
youth,  his  mother,  and  the  magistrate — who  evidently  do 
not  believe  in  the  advantages  of  a  military  career.  Judging 
from  a  recent  .communication  to  the  Times  from  the 
manager  of  a  negro  minstrel  troupe,  other  people  hold  the 
profession  of  soldier  in  similar  disfavour.  A  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  of  the  Line  having  been  refused  admission  to 
the  stalls  at  this  select  place  of  amusement,  because  he  was 
in  uniform,  the  manager  justified  his  refusal  by  declaring 
the  same  rule  to  be  in  force  at  all  the  leading  places  of 
entertainment  at  the  West-end.  Should  this  really  be  the 
case,  it  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  ranks  of  the  army  are  not 
yet  recognised  as  the  highway  to  fame  and  fortune. 
When  the  cloth  is  openly  despised  by  aldermen  and  scorn¬ 
fully  tabooed  by  Ethiopian  serenaders,  the  time  seems 
nearly  to  have  arrived  for  changing  its  colour.  That  a 
strong  prejudice  exists  against  it  in  certain  quarters  seems 
evident  since  those  dainty  frequenters  of  theatres  who  make 
small  account  of  rubbing  shoulders  in  the  stalls  with  well 
known  demireps,  cannot  tolerate  the  presence  there  of 
“  common  soldiers.” 


THE  PEOSPECTS  OF  NEXT  SESSION. 


In  less  than  a  month  Parliament  will  be  again  at  work. 
The  ’recess,  though  fertile  in  many  topics  of  controversy, 
lias  uuL  nftftierially  nltarAd  thA  relations  of  parties.  The 
gauntlet  which  Mr.  Gladstone  fiung  down  with  charac¬ 
teristic  energy  has  been  quickly  caught  up  and  bandied 
about  among  a  noisy  crowd  of  jostling  champions.  But 
though  the  battle,  to  all  appearance,  has  taken  place  in  the 
political  arena,  the  issue— if  there  be  an  issue  possible  in  a 
logomachy  so  futile — will  not  touch  political  gains  or  losses. 
The  forces  arrayed  on  the  side  of  Conservatism  in  a  solid 
phalanx,  and  those  banded  more  loosely  under  the  various 
standards  of  the  Liberal  armament,  will  not  be  swayed  one 
way  or  other  by  the  sounds  of  the  theological  clamour.  The 
single  result  which  may  seem  to  be  related  tb  the  recent 
denunciation  of  Eomanising  dogmas — the  separation  of  the 
Ksh  Eoman  Catholic  party  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Liberals  had  been,  in  truth,  effected  long  before  Mr. 
Gl^stone  published  either  his  article  on  Eitualism  or  hia 
Expostulation.”  The  rejection  of  the  University  Bill 
by  the  Eomanist  hierarchy,  acting  under  direct  orders  from 
the  head-quarters  of  orthc^oxy,  and  the  subsequent— per- 
haps  we  should  say  the  consequent— elevation  of  Home 
Eule  to  the  rank  of  a  test  question  in  Irish  politics  at  the 
l^t  general  election,  had  dissolved  the  alliance  between  the 
Ultramontanes  andthe  Liberals  before  the  beginning  of  last 
ssion.  If  Liberalism  be  thought  to  have  suffered  by 
purgation,  it  is  no  worse  off  than  it  was  twelve  months 

ago. 


The  forces  still  are  the  same,  and  it  yet  lemal 
+V.  1  whether  there  will  be  any  change  amor 

Af^  m  Until  we  know  for  certain  whether  or  ni 

w  liladstone’s  withdrawal  from  the  nominal  leaderah: 
nvo  ves  also  his  withdrawal  from  the  House,  we  canm 
ve  any  secure  feeling  about  the  generalship  of  tl 
pp^ition.  The  experience  of  last  Session,  if  it  wi 
^  perplexing  to  the  Liberal  party,  was  n< 
_  .  satisfactory  to  the  Government  and  its  su] 

LZ!!‘  .  !  embarrassing  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone 

re-appearances,  the  timid  and  unr 
^ised  attempts  of  some  of  his  former  colleagues  1 


exercise  the  functions  of  leadership  in  his  absence,  the 
insubordination  and  ambitious  self-assertion  of  some  ot^her 
members  of  the  Opposition,  were  scarcely  more  damaging 
than  the  blustering  and  the  blunders  of  Mr  Disraeli,  the 
manifest  incapacity  of  some  of  his  principal  lieutenants, 
and  the  beggarly  accoimt  of  legislation  that  had  to  be 
given  at  the  close  of  the  Parliamentary  year.  But  the  Ministiy 
have  now,  as  they  had  then,  two  immense  advantages  over 
their  opponents:  they  have  a  majority  so  large  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  casual  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  are  in  possessioii. 
They  cannot  be  ousted  from  power  for  a  long  time  unless  * 
by  some  critical  movement  of  the  public  mind  swelling  up 
in  dangerous  wrath,  and  not  even  then  if  the  Government 
have  the  courage  to  face  obloquy  and  to  disdain  conse¬ 
quences.  But  at  present  no  such  courage  is  needed. 
There  are  no  signs  of  an  over-mastering  movement  of  puUic 
anger  directed  against  Conservatism,  and  if  the  Ministers 
can  avoid  fiagrant  blunders,  nothing  of  the  kind  may  be 
seen  for  some  time  to  come.  But  this  is  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  in  the  Tory  ranks  perfect  discipline  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  which  is  most  unlikely.  It  is  true  that  the  Toriea 
came  into  power  professing  to  give  the  country  “rest,** 
but  it  is  also  true  that  these  rash  pledges  cannot  be  fulfilled. 
In  office  the  Conservative  party  must  do  something,  fo**  noi 
even  the  most  rigid  of  Tories  can  contend  that  there  is 
nothing  in  England  which  may  not  be  mended.  There  are 
Liberal-Conservatives  who  wish  to  satisfy  their  constituencies 
and  their  consciences  by  pressing  on  Mr.  Disraeli  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  Moderate  Liberalism,  and  there  are  reactionaries 
who  think  that  a  Tory  Government  is  apostate  unless 
it  does  something  to  obliterate  the  hat^  traces  of 
Liberal  Legislation.  Dragged  one  way  and  the  other  by 
these  conflicting  interests,  Mr.  Disraeli  will  probably  make 
a  feeble  attempt,  as  he  did  last  year,  to  satisfy  both. 
He  will  feel  bound  to  concede  a  little  on  the  qpe  side  to 
Lord  Salisbury’s  fervid  anti-Eadicalism  ;  on  the  other  sido 
to  the  mild  Peelism  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  choose  safe  sops  to  be  thrown  in  either  direction. 
Tke  Endowed  Schools  Bill  of  last  Session  was  a  rash  experi¬ 
ment,  and  if  anything  further  in  the  same  direction  be 
repeated  this  year  the  consequences  may  be  disastrous. 
Again,  though  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  was 
backed  by  a  violent  movement  of  public  opinioit,  and  met 
with  only  a  feeble  resistance,  Mr.  Disraeli’s  promise  to  sub¬ 
ject  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  to  the  same  restricUoiis 
that  have  been  placed  on  its  discipline  would  be  difficult  to 
carry  out.  For  while  Ritualism  is  not  strong  in  any 
sense,  many  of  the  doctrines  which  a  Church  Doctrine 
Regulation  Bill  would  be  used  to  harry  out  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  are  popular  with  large  classes,  and  are  vindi¬ 
cated  on  the  broad  basis  ^of  intellectual  freedom  by  those 
who  have  no  sympathies  with  theology.  For  this,  thwe- 
fore,  as  well  as  for  the  further  enslavement  of  the  endowed 
schools  to  the  Church  of  England,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Gathome  Hardy  are  likely  to  sue  in  vain.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  moderate  section  of  the  Conservatives  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  make  some  trifling  concessions  to 
popular  claims  in  the  matter  of  land  reform,  and  they 
would  not  be  displeased  to  make  **  tenant-right  ”  a  Tory  boon 
to  the  farmers  who  at  present  dominate  in  the  county  oon- 
stituencies.  But  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Disraeli  that 
to  open  the  question  of  land  reform  would  be  to  let  in 
principles  which  would  break  up  Toryism  in  its  strong¬ 
holds,  social  and  political.  Neither,  therefore,  is  it  likely 
that  this  province  of  legislation  will  be  occupied  by  the 
Government  in  the  coming  Session.  There  remains  iho 
extension  of  the  franchise,  but  here,  too,  the  difficulties  are 
very  great.  The  demand  for  household  suffrage  in  tho 
counties  cannot  be  granted  by  the  Tories  without  acquies¬ 
cence  in  their  own  political  extinction;  and  besidei^Mr. 
Disraeli  and  hia  principal  colleagues  have  recently  protested 
against  it  with  great  vehemence.  Law  reform  it  is  probable 
the  Government  will  take  in  hand,  but  this  has  long  ceased 
to  be  a  party  question.  The  adoption  of  laige  meMuica 
tending  towards  a  codification  of  the  law,  a  choapcsnmg  of 
the  cost  of  justice,  a  simplification  of  procedure,  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  jurisdictions,  and  a  reduction  of  public  eipondi- 
ture  upon  the  machinery  of  the  tribunals.  At  any  rate  do 
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Oorornment,  no  party,  can  subsist  upon  law  reform  only 
during  a  Session  of  political  actirity. 

Whether  the  Session  before  us  will  be  a  Session  of  political 
activity  or  not  depends  very  much  upon  the  discipline 
and  conduct  of  the  Liberals,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  definitive 
setirement  from  the  functions  of  the  leadership  has  been 
■ow  publicly  announced,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  will 
employ  the  freedom  he  has  asserted  for  himself  still  exer¬ 
cises  the  minds  of  eager  partisans  and  political  tacticians. 
The  fact  that  he  determine*!  on  resignation  immediately 
after  his  defeat  at  the  general  election,  and  that  it  was  only 
under  strong  pressure  that  he  consented  to  retain  even  a 
nominal  leadership  down  to  the  close  of  last  Session — not 
longer — was  known  many  months  ago;  but  it  had  been 
hoped  in  some  quarters,  and  feared  in  others,  that  he  would 
return  to  his  place  in  the  absence  of  any  one  competent  to 
lead  in  his  stead.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  his  place  is 
already  supplied.  Nor  is  it  any  disparagement  of  the 
politicians  who  have  posed  as  his  successors  to  say  that, 
beside  his  claims,  their  pretensions  dwindle  into  absolute 
nothingness.  Loi^  Ilartington,  Mr.  Ooschen,  Mr.  Forster, 
Bix  William  Ilarcourt, — they  are  very  respectable,  no  doubt ; 
but  when  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  the  House  to  frame  a  Bill  or 
make  a  speech,  who  thinks  of  them  ?  It  is  certainly  pertinent 
to  ask  whether  Mr.  Gladstone’s  retirement  from  the  leader¬ 
ship  means  his  retirement  from  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
he  continues  to  make  irregular  inroads  upon  politics,  his 
influence  will  prolong  an  injurious  period  of  anarchy ;  but  if 
ho  retires  completely  for  a  time,  leaving  the  duties  of  obser¬ 
vation  in  the  hands  of  any  moderately  competent  lieutenant, 
he  may  return  in  a  year  or  two  not  only  to  public  life,  but 
to  power,  with  political  principles  matured,  and  with  an 
irresistible  force  of  popular  enthusiasm  behind  him.  For 
the  present.  Air.  Gladstone’s  strength  is  to  sit  still.”  It  is 
also,  we  think,  for  the  advantage  of  Liberalism  in  the  broad 
sense  that  he  should  do  so,  even  though  his  quietude  should 
delay  the  return  of  the  Liberal  party  to  office. 


DB.  NEWMAN  ON  MB.  GLADSTONE’S  EXPOSTU¬ 
LATION. 

Dr.  Newman  entitles  his  pamphlet  **  A  Letter  addressed 
to  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
recent  Expostulation,”  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  describe 
it  as  a  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was  a  dangerous  thing 
to  entrust  the  defence  of  the  Vatican  Decrees  to  a  man 
who  four  years  ago  described  the  Ultramontanes  as  *'an 
sggreesive  and  insolent  faction and  Dr.  Newman’s  side- 
blows  at  the  influence  of  this  party  in  the  Roman  Curia 
are  much  more  serious,  much  more  likely  to  cause  dismay 
and  mortification,  than  his  direct  thrusts  at  his  nominal 
antagonist.  The  trained  theologian  has  caught  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  tripping  in  minor  matters  which  none  but  theolo¬ 
gians  can  understand,  but  the  broad  effect  of  his  pam¬ 
phlet  to  strengthen  Mr.  Gladstone’s  positions  at  every 
point.  The  first  few  pages,  indeed,  are  written  with  such 
delicate  controversial  skill,  make  such  apparently  artful 
ase  of  the  writer’s  grey  hairs  and  declining  years,  and  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  supposed  pique  at  the  defeat  of  his 
University  Bill  for  Ireland,  that,  as  we  read  them,  we 
begin  to  think  that,  after  all.  Dr.  Newman  would  have 
found  his  fitting  place  in  the  confraternity  of  Loyola. 
But  before  we  have  read  far,  and  few  who  begin  will 
find  it  easy  to  stop  reading  a  work  so  full  of  literary  charm 
by  one  of  the  most  perfect  masters  of  clear  and  lucid 
i^glish,  we  see  that  if  the  Jesuit  leaders  had  tried  Dr. 
Newman,  they  would  have  found  him  wanting  in  the 
qualities  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  indispensable 
te  success  in  that  order.  Dr.  Newman  cannot  write  as  a 
bii^  advocate  or  an  unscrupulous  partisan  ;  he  writes  as  a 
thinker  of  invincible  honesty,  a  loyal  Catholic  who  keeps  a 
certain  fortress  of  indepiendent  judgment  sacred  even  from 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  a  man  whose  perceptions  are  too 
quick  and  clear,  and  too  scrupulous,  to  make  him  a  safe 
defender  of  a  bad  case. 

Dr.  Newman  follows  Mr.  Gladstone  over  the  whole  ground 
of  the  Expostulation,  throwing  new  and  fresh  considerations 
remnd  every  point  out  of  his  subtle  and  fertile  mind,  and 
while,  as  we  have  said,  he  corrects  Air.  Gladstone  in  detail. 


he  furnishes  the  strongest  corroboration  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
iTfi^in  charges.  Although  he  rebukes  A£r.  Gladstone.'^ for 
the  strength  of  his  invective,  it  is  more  in  sorrow  than,  in 
anger.  He  speaks  with  much  greater  severity  of-,  these 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  who  for  years  psst  have  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  as  if  no  responsibility  attached  to  wild 
words  and  overbearing  deeds ;  who  have  stated  truths  in 
the  most  paradoxical  form,  and  stretched  principles  till  (they 
were  close  upon  snapping ;  and  who  at  length,  havii^  done 
their  best  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  leave  to  others  the  task 
of  putting  out  the  flame.”  When  we  study  what  he  has  to 
say  on  the  main  heads  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Expostnhtiion; 
there  is  very  little  substantial  difference  between,  them, 
except  what  arises  from  the  one’s  being  a  Roman  ,  Catholic 
and  the  other  a  Protestant.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  chief  subject 
of  remonstrance  was  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  reced^ 
from  the  conditions  on  which  Catholic  Emancipation .  was 
granted  in  1828.  Dr.  Newman  does  not  attempt  to^  deny 
that  at  that  time  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England 
declared  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope.  He  only  explains  this  by  saying  that  the  English 
Catholic  clergy  were  then  largely  tainted  with  Gallicanism. 
He  regrets  Bishop  Doyle’s  declaration,  but  he  does  not 
deny  that  it  was  made,  nor  that  it  had  an  influence  on  the 
Protestant  mind.  It  was  a  pity,  he  thinks,  that  English 
statesmen,  if  they  wanted  to  know  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  on  this  point,  did  not  go  direct  to  Rome  and  inquire 
there — an  ingenuous  remark,  which  we  can  understand  as 
coming  from  one  who  does  not  question  the  Papal  au¬ 
thority,  but  which  is  about  as  wise  as  it  would  have  been  to 
say,  five  months  ago,  that  if  English  statesmen  wished  to 
know  whether  Spain  would  accept  Alfonso,  they  should 
apply  at  Sandhurst.  Still,  Dr.  Newman  virtually  admits 
that  Catholic  Emancipation  was  obtained  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  Papal  Infallibility  was  not  a  dogma  of  the 
Church,  and  goes  the  length  of  sa3dng  that  'rfew  Catholics 
will  wonder  that  statesmen  should  feel  themselves  aggrieved 
that  stipulations  which  they  considered  necessary  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  should  have  been,  as  they  think, 
rudely  cast  to  the  winds.” 

In  a  formal  discussion  of  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Expostulation,  Dr.  Newman  luakoa  equally  remark¬ 
able  admissions.  Mr.  Gladstone  charged  Rome  with 
substituting  for  her  proud  boast  of  semper  eadem  a  policy 
I  of  violence  and  change  of  faith.  Dr.  Newman  virtually 
admits  the  charge  but  denies  the  violence:  he  calls  it 
development.  The  Pope  has  absorbed  the  powers  of  the 
whole  Catholic  hierarchy,  but  that  was  a  natural  and 
proper  thing  for  the  Pope  to  do.  The  powers  of  the 
Church  have  been  concentrated.  The  Papacy  has  not 
claimed  .privileges  that  were  new  to  the  Church.  The  Pope 
has  only  deprived  his  episcopal  brethren  of  privileges 
originally  common  to  the  hierarchy. .  Dr.  Newman  recog¬ 
nises  no  difference  between  an  absolute  monarchy  and  a 
limited  monarchy ;  he  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  should  object  to  a  particular  distribution  and  alloca¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  body ;  he  asks 
whether  politicians  would  have  less  trouble  with  1,800 
centres  of  power  than  they  have  with  one.  Dr.  New¬ 
man  admits  that  Rome  has  not  remained  semper  eadem ; 
she  has  developed ;  and  he  sees  nothing  objectionable  in  the 
concentration  of  ecclesiastical  functions  in  one  man.  Appa¬ 
rently  he  thinks  that  one  man  is  as  likely  to* be  infallible 
as  sixteen  hundred — under  the  guidance  of  Providence ;  and 
the  position  is  one  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis¬ 
lodge  him  by  mere  force  of  logic,  although  his  argument 
does  not  touch  the  objection  that  one  man  may  be  more 
easily  worked  upon  than  1,600  when  the  guiding  power  is  not 
Providence  but  a  cabal  of  Ultramontane  intriguers.  With 
regard  to  the  repudiation  of  modem  thought  by  the  En¬ 
cyclical  of  1864,  Dr.  Newman  again  substantially  admits  the 
charge,  and  endeavours  to  justify  the  action  of  the  Papacy. 
Dr.  Newman  candidly  admits  that  **  no  one  can  dislike  the 
democratic  principle  more  than  he  does  ”  himself,  and  hopes 
that  some  way  may  bo  found  in  the  future  of  **  uniting  what  is 
free  in  the  new  structure  of  society  with  what  is  authoritative 
in  the  old,  without  any  base  compromise  with  **  Progress  ” 
and  ** Liberalism.”  Further,  he  retorts  that  it  is  not  so  very 
long  ago  since  England  was  set  free  from  the  restrictions 
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the  Pope  etiU  seeks  to  maintain,  and  points  0“‘  J^th 
‘iLVthat  the  emancipation  is  not  yet  complete.  "Our 


mainstrate  and  fined.  In  Scotland  we  cannot 

2.“  7  “• 

I  have  had  before  now  a  lawyer’s  authority  for  say- 
a  reliirious  procession  U  illegal  even  within  our  own 
“8  .  . ..  But  though  Dr.  Newman  thus  keenly  reminds 
Cfehmen  that  they  hare  not  yet  realised  to  the  full  fte 
pSle  of  religious  equaUty,  he  says  nothmg  to  refute  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  charge. 

ftn  the  ouestion  of  divided  aUegianoe,  which  has  been  so 
leased  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gla^tone’s 
amphlet,  Dr.  Newman  adopts  the  same  method  as  in  deal- 
hff  ^th  the  other  charges  against  Roman  Catholics,  and 
makes  equally  curious  admissions.  He  does,  indeed,  weaken 
the  force  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  rhetorical  allegation  that  the 
third  chapter  of  the  Vatican  Constitution  swept  into  the 
Papal  net  whole  multitudes  of  facts,  whole  systems  of  govem- 
mrat,”  by  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  aware  of 
the  exact  ecclesiastical  force  of  the  words  disciplina  and 
regimen,  and  used  them  as  loosely  as  priests  and  parsons 
are  sometimes  accused  of  using  the  terms  of  geology.  But, 
subtleties  apart,  his  admissions  are  very  curious.  He  com¬ 
pares  the  position  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England  to  the 
position  of  Englishmen  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  Crimean 
war,  or  Germans  in  Paris  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war  between  France  and  Germany.  He  declares  that  in 
certain  cases  he  would  not  obey  the  Pope,  but  the  very 
terms  in  which  he  states  those  cases  disclose  reservations  of 
allegiance  which  we  should  consider  unsatisfactory  in  a 
naturalised  foreigner.  If  he  had  taken  an  oath  not  to 
acknowledge  the  right  of  succession  of  a  Prince  of  Wales 
in  the  event  of  his  turning  Catholic,  he  does  not  consider 
that  the  Pope  could  release  him  from  that  oath.  But  he 
holds  that  he  might  retire  from  Parliament  or  office,  and 
so  rid  himself  of  the  engagement  he  had  made.  Again,  if 
^'actually  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  in  her  Majesty’s  service,  and 
sent  to  take  part  in  a  war,”  he  would  not  obey  the  Pope  if 
all  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors  were  suddenly  ordered  to 
retire  from  the  service.  Apparently  he  would  consider  him¬ 
self  bound  to  keep  out  of  Parliament  or  out  of  the  army, 
if  ordered  by  the  Pope  to  do  so,  but  he  does  not  consider 
that  the  Pope  can  release  him  from  a  distinct  obligation. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  the  Ultramontane  party  will 
relish  Dr.  Newman’s  theory  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience, 
and  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  very  extraordinary 
emergencies.  But  they  certainly  will  receive  with  very 
little  favour  what  is  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable 
^tion  of  the  pamphlet,  that  namely  on  the  Syllabus. 

Gladstone,  Dr.  Newman  points  out,  committed  the 
Intake  of  treating  the  Syllabus  as  an  authoritative  declara- 
tm  emanating  directly  from  the  Pope.  It  is  no  such 
hmg.  It  is  really  a  collection  of  propositions  which  the 
ope  in  his  various  Allocutions,  Encyclicals,  and  like 
ocuments,  since  he  has  been  Pope,  has  pronounced  to  be 
errors.  It  was  sent  by  the  Pope’s  authority,  but  it  is 
TC  y  a  digest  by  an  anonymous  author,  and  has  no  mark 
^  8  upon  it  to  give  it  the  authority  of  a  Papal  declaration. 

0  0  y  so,  but  Dr.  Newman,  comparing  it  with  the  original 
which  it  professes  to  be  a  resume,  finds  they 
ftf  ^^espond.  He  does  not  prefer  a  direct  charge 

Pope’s  advisers,  but  he  pro- 
aatioAl  i^orant  of  those  principles  of  ecclesi- 

cilfl  that  might  enable  him  to  recon- 

e  mdex  with  the  authoritative  documents.  This 
he  ^  irony ;  but  the  language  in  which 

Svlkhna  ^  ®*fgg©rated  and  violent  propositions  of  the 
denonnPAJi  insolent  and  aggressive  faction  that  he 
was  not  T«  ^  letter  which  he  now  says 

''It  is  pnblication,  sounds  a  less  doubtful  note, 

access  f?"  tt  1  **  there  are  those  near  or  with 

the  divine*  A  *1  assertion  and  command  than 

permits*  which  overshadows  him  wills  or 

jects  miiaf  ^  ^  words  on  doctrinal  sub- 

ein  bo  Htirn  scrutinised  and  weighed,  before  we 

^e  what  really  he  has  said.  Utterances  which 


must  be  received  as  coming  from  an  Infallible  Voice  are 
not  made  every  day,  indeed  they  are  very  rare ;  and  those 
which  are  by  some  persons  affirmed  or  assumed  to  be  such 
do  not  always  turn  out  what  they  are  said  to  be ;  nay,  even 
such  as  are  really  dogmatic  must  be  read  by  definite  rules 
and  by  traditional  principles  of  interpretation,  which  are 
as  cogent  and  unchangeable  as  the  Pope’s  own  decisions 
themselves.  When  intelligence  which  we  receive  from  Rome 
startles  and  pains  us  from  its  seemingly  harsh  or  extreme 
character,  let  us  learn  to  have  some  little  faith  and  patience, 
and  not  take  for  granted  that  all  that  is  reported  is  the 
truth.  There  are  those  who  wish  and  try  to  carry  mea¬ 
sures,  and  declare  they  have  carried,  when  they  have  not 
carried  them.”  When  language  such  as  this  occurs  in  Dr. 
Newman’s  pamphlet,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  secret 
inspirers  of  the  Vatican  Decrees  will  welcome  his  defence  of 
them  with  unmixed  satisfaction. 


SIR  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  ON  LAND  REFORM. 


When  the  English  became  the  governors  of  India,  it  was 
inevitable  that  they  should  make  a  deep  mark  on  the 
character  and  destiny  of  their  Eastern  subjects.  Equally 
certain  was  it  that  the  government  of  so  vast  a  country 
should  react  on  the  character  of  the  English.  If  our 
countrjrmen  were  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  lust  of  power 
and  the  greed  of  we^th,  the  demoralisation  would  not  be 
confined  to  India,  but  must  spread  and  contaminate  the 
English  at  home.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  honest  and 
persevering  effort  were  made,  to  understand  the  people  of 
the  East,  and  to  govern  them  in  a  statesmanlike  way, 
lessons  would  be  learned  that  must  exercise,  sooner  or  later, 
a  far-reaching  infiuence  over  home  pblitics.  Now  whatever 
may  have  been  the  faults  or  failures  of  the  English  in  India, 
history  will  at  all  events  have  to  record  a  sincere  endeavour 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  India.  But  while  -the  influence  of  England  on 
India  has  been  marked,  the  influence  of  India  on  England 
has  not  hitherto  been  very  apparent.  The  climate  of  that 
country  is  extremely  debilitathig,  and  those  who  are  spared 
by  it  have  seldom  the  energy  to  apply  to  the  study  of 
English  politics  the  lessons  they  have  learned  in  India. 
And  yet  there  are  great  lessons.  In  the  presence  of  the 
I  ancient  sacerdotalism  and  immovable  Conservatism  of  India, 
the  most  Tory  of  Englishmen  is  a  Radical  and  a  Revolu¬ 
tionist.  It  is  impossible  for  Englishmen  in  India  to  guide 
themselves  by  precedents  and  tradition,  and,  however  dis¬ 
tasteful  it  may  be  to  them,  they  are  forced  to  walk  in  the 
paths  of  reason  and  common  sense.  The  result  is  that  in 
many  departments  the  administration  is  distinctly  superior  • 
to  our  own  red-tapeism  at  home,  and  that  the  most 
enlightened  body  of  English  law  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
England,  but  in  India.  One  of  the  most  curious  chapters 
in  recent  political  discussion  is  the  endeavour  of  Mr.  Fita- 
james  Stephen  to  have  our  law  codified  as  has  been  done  in 
India.  Nevertheless  the  public  have  reason  to  grumble 
that  they  have  got  so  little  light  from  the  officials  who 
return  to  us  from  the  East.  There  is  no  country,  for 
example,  better  fitted  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  propej%^ 
in  land  than  India  •  and  yet,  if  we  except .  the  instruction 
that  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  gathered  from  the  Indian  corre¬ 
spondence  in  Leadenhall-street,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for 
any  important  contribution  from  Indian  officials  to  the 
reform  of  land  tenure.  To  this  statement  we  must  make, 
however,  one  notable  and  honourable  exception.  The  late 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  Sir  George  Campbell,  did 
valuable  service  in  the  preparation  of  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
and,  since  his  return  from  the  scene  of  the  famine,  has  not 
allowed  his  hand  to  be  slack.  As  the  ruler  of  a  population 
of  sixty  millions.  Sir  George  Campbell  has  acquired  the 
practical  experience  and  caution  of  a  statesman.  His  sway, 
moreover,  happened  to  be  over  the  region  in  which  the 
famous  settlement  of  Lord  Cornwallis  prevailed,  and  he  had 
reason  to  know  the  bitter  results  of  that  deplorable  attempt 
to  feudalise  India.  He  found  that  the  inexperience  of  I^rd 
Cornwallis  had  thrown  away  upon  an  idle  and  useless  class 
the  natural  fund  for  discharging  the  expenses  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  JSiOVtow, 
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Sir  George  Campbell,  by  way  of  vindicating  his  address  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Belfast,  applies 
the  results  of  his  Indian  experience  to  the  question  of  land 
tenure  in  this  country.  His  views  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  principles  contained  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and 
developed  by  Mr.  Mill  in  his  Political  Economy.  On  this 
question  Sir  George  Campbell  takes  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
thoughtful  Badioals. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  property  in  land  and 
property  in  moveables  cannot  be  denied,  although  it  may  be 
ignored.  It  is  a  distinction  that  has  given  rise  to  a  large 
amount  of  Conservative  tergiversation.  If  the  question  is 
ont‘  of  the  just  distribution  of  property,  the  Conservatives 
point  out  that  land  is  peculiar,  and  must  have  a  law  for 
itself.  In  the  appointment  of  Jiwtices  of  the  Peace,  land 
has  been  the  chief  talisman  by  which  a  fox-hunter  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  judge.  When  a  privilege  is  in  question,  the 
country  party  enlarge  upon  the  distinctive  and  sacred  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  land.  But  when  the  question  is  one  of  taxation 
they  enlarge  upon  the  heinous  crime  of  separating  land 
from  other  forms  (rf  property ;  and  if  the  fanners  ask  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  property  they  have  incautiously  added  to 
the  land,  the  landlords  b^in  to  shout  that  Communism  is 
coming  in  like  a  flood.  The  Conservatives  often  blow  hot 
and  cold  almost  in  the  same  breath.  A  philosopher  guided 
by  mere  reason  could  not  understand  their  position,  but  a 
Taper  or  Tadpole,  inspired  by  a  Disraeli,  could  follow  the 
case  with  very  little  trouble.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
Tapers  and  Tadpoles,  *‘it  is  surely  clear  that  there  is  the 
broad  original  distinction  between  land  and  personal  pro¬ 
perty,  that  the  one  is  mainly  the  gift  of  God,  and  the 
other  mainly  the  creation  of  man.”  Sir  George  Campbell 
follows  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  property  in  land,  and  holds  that,  even  under  the 
feudal  system,  the  landlord  was  an  oflicer  of  State,  not  a 
proprietor.  **  It  is  more  and  more  evident,  as  inquiry  is 
-directed  to  the  matter,  that  down  to  comparatively  modem 
times  the  lord  was  nothing  like  a  modern  landlord ;  he‘  was 
but  the  receiver  of  the  customary  payments,  dues,  and  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  the  people,  who  really  held  the  soil ;  his 
rights  were  limited  by  law  and  custom  ;  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  soil  was  still  held  on  that  common  tenure, 
under  which,  while  the  lord  may  be  the  nominal  landlord- 
in-chief,  the  people,  as  commoners,  have  most  valuable  and 
practical  rights.  It  is  only  by  a  seiies  of  encroachments 
and  unwarrantable  enclosures,  commenced  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  continued  down  to  this  very 
ilay,  that  the  lords  have  acquired  a  hold  over  the  land  so 
large  that  they  now  claim  to  be  absolute  owners,  w  hile  they 
incline  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  old-fashioned  laws  which 
attached  duties  and  services  to  the  tenure  *  of  land.”  The 
inference  that  Sii'  George  Campbell  draws  is  that  we  ought 
to  be  careful  how  we  abolish  the  few  remaining  marks  of 
the  ancient  oflice  of  lord"  of  the  soil,  and,  by  converting  the 
landlord  into  an  owner,  destroy  such  moral  claims  as  are 
still  recognised  in  the  largest  estates.  Especially  we  should 
insist  on  the  special  taxation  of  land,  the  one  slight  sur¬ 
viving  trace  of  the  burdens  attached  to  land,  which  in  most 
instances  the  landlords  have  succeeded  in  throwing  on  the 
taxpayer.  The  way  in  which  the  feudal  tenants  commuted 
their  services  out  of  the  consumers  of  beer,  in  the  Restora¬ 
tion  Parliament,  is  unfortunately  a  precedent  that  has  been 
too  often  followed.  It  is  a  maxim  of  elementary  morality 
that  every  removal  of  a  tax  on  land  (as  distinguished  from 
houses)  is  a  sheer  robbery  of  the  public.  Properly  speaking, 
a  tax  on  land  is  not  a  tax ;  it  is  rent  ^yable  to  the  State. 

To  many  it  will  be  a  surpiise  that  Sir  George  Campbell 
should  advocate  the  retention  of  primogeniture,  or  at  least 
doubt  the  expediency  of  abolishing  it.  He  thinks  it  a  pity 
to  break  up  the  large  estates  of  the  aristocracy,  because  it 
would  probably  end  in  the  throwing  off  of  such  moral 
obligations  as  now  form  the  only  substantial  remnants  of 
the  old  duties  of  landholders.  His  remarks  have  some 
force  in  England,  but  little,  if  any,  in  Scotland,  where,  in 
most  estates,  the  farms  are  rack-rented,  and  periodically 
sent  into  the  market  to  the  highest  bidder.  We  must 
admit,  however,  that  if  the  land  is  to  continue  to  be  tilled 
on  the  present  precarious  tenure,  and  the  farmer  if  he 
improves  the  land  must  do  so  at  his  peril,  everything  that 


strengthens  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation  on  the  side  of 
the  landlords  ought  to  be  cherishfed.  If  the  famer  is  to 
be  kept  for  ever  without  the  protection  of  the  law,  no  doubt 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  the  conscience  of 
the  landlord.  Above  all  things,  needy  small  proprietors 
should  be  avoided.  But  if  we  give  to  tenants  a  tenure  that 
shall  not  be  precarious,  but  that  shall  unfailingly  secure 
to  them  the  ownership  of  whatever  they  add  to  the  land, 
then  it  becomes  of  small  consequence  whether  his  landlord 
has  little  or  has  much  land,  is  needy  or  is  rich.  If  the 
right  of  the  farmer  to  his  own  improvements  is  clearly 
admitted  and  infallibly  secured,  the  landlord  can  do  neither 
harm  nor  good.  If  the  farmers  had  a  properly  secure 
tenure,  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  how  the  rents  were 
dispos^  of,  whether  by  the  rule  of  primogeniture  or  under 
settlement.  Rents  might  be  dealt  with  as  freely  as  stock 
in  the  funds,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  to  the 
rent  alone  practically  that  the  landlord  has  any  right.  If 
the  landlord  gets  his  rent,  it  is  as  much  as  he  is  entitled 
to,  and  as  much  as  a  fair-minded  landlord  wishes  to  exact. 
The  power  of  arbitrary  eviction,  so  much  cherished  by 
tyrannical  landowners  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  farmers 
in  political  bondage,  rests  on  no  principle  of  justice,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  of  securing  the  payment  of  rent. 
Used,  as  it  occasionally  is,  as  a  means  of  confiscating  a 
tenant’s  improvements,  it  is  on  the  same  moral  level  with 
the  pistol  presented  by  a  highwayman  to  the  breast  of  a 
belated  traveller.  Sir  George  Campbell  is  right  in  con¬ 
necting  the  question  of  primogeniture  and  settlement  with 
the  tenure  of  the  farmers,  but  we  doubt  whether  he  is 
right  in  attempting  to  arrest  the  passage  of  landlordism 
into  property.  Perhaps  the  solution  will  be  one  that  will 
treat  the  landlord  exclusively  as  a  proprietor,  by  such  a 
tenure  as  will  equally  recognise  what  is  the  property  of  the 
tenant. 

Sir  George  Campbell  perceives  the  true  relation  of  the 
game  question  as  a  part,  both  historically  and  practically, 
of  land  reform.  The  game  on  the  land,”  he  observes, 
^‘(that  remnant  of  the  original  common  right  before 
enclosures  were  made)  is  most  distinctly,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  not  property.  It  is  only  by  modern  enactments 
making  trespass  in  pursuit  of  game  an  offence,  and  thus 
compounding  into  a  crime  two  acts  neither  of  which  are  in 
themselves  criminal,  that  the  common  law  popular  right  of 
taking  and  killing  game  is  put  an  end  to.”  This  is 
m  aspect  of  the  case  too  often  lost  sight  of.  So 
successful  has  been  *the  usurpation  of  the  landlords,  so 
nearly  have  they  come  to  the  conversion  of  wild  animals 
into  property,  that  we  hardly  realise  how  very  recent  are 
their  pretensions.  It' is  only  a  century  since  Blackstone 
wrote,  and  in  his  day  so  fresh  was  the  encroachment  that 
he,  the  most  fulsome  and  undiscriminating  flatterer  of  the 
laws  of  England,  speaks  of  the  Game  Laws  as  a  bastard 
slip  from  the  Forest  Laws.”  But  the  landlords  began  early 
and  have  worked  late ;  their  sleepless  greed  has  been  more 
than  a  match  for  the  scattered  multitude  of  the  poor.  To 
those  who  indulge  in  a  sentimental  admiration  of  the  good 
old  times,  a  wholesome  discipline  would  be  an  occasional 
dip  into  the  Statute  Book,  where  they  will  find  a  picture 
of  their  forefathers  by  no  means  flattering.  One  of  the  early 
statutes  passed  for  the  object  of  robbing  the  people  of  the 
right  of  sport  is  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  its  pre¬ 
amble  contains  a  good  specimen  of  the  hypocritical  cant 
under  which  the  gentlemen  bom”  masked  their  purpose 
of  spoliation.  It  states  that  divers  artificers,  labourers, 
servants,  and  grooms  keep  greyhounds  and  dogs ;  and  on 
the  holydays,  when  good  Christian  people  be  at  church 
hearing  Divine  Service,  they  go  a-hunting  in  parties,  and 
warrens,  and  connigrees  of  lords  and  others,  to  the  very 
great  destruction  of  the  same,  and  sometimes  under  such 
colour  they  make  their  assemblies,  conferences,  and  con¬ 
spiracies  for  to  rise  and  disobey  their  allegianoe :  it  ia 
therefore  ordained  that  no  artificer,  labourer,  or  other  lay¬ 
man  which  hath  not  lands  or  tenements  to  the  value  of 
40b.  by  the  year,  nor  any  priest  to  the  value  of  lOL,  shall 
keep  any  dogs,  nets,  nor  engines  to  destroy  deer,  hares,  nor 
conies,  nor  other  gentlemen’s  game,  upon  pain  of  one  year’s 
imprisonment.”  This  is  the  first  bold  attempt  to  confine 
sporting  to  gentlemen ;  but  since  that  time  great  progress 
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l,«  been  made,  and  the  question  now  is,  whether  they  have 
^ed  the  joke  a  Uttle  too  far,  and  whether  a  people  s 
of  Coinmone  may  not  demand  the  restoration  of  the 
“  .;..t  rUfhts  of  those  who  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  be 
trv  ?  If  Sir  George  Campbell  occupies  his  time  in 
on  the  attention  of  the  farmers  and  the  country 
fhese  important  questions,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  rejoice 
that  he  IS  released  from  the  high  and  arduous  post  which 
he  filled  with  such  distinguished  success  during  the  progress 
of  the  recent  famine. 


ALFONSO  BOUEBON  AND  THE  PRIESTHOOD. 

‘^Nothing  is  changed ;  there  is  only  a  Frenchman  more  I” 
said  Louis  XVHI.,  after  having  been  placed  on  the  throne 
by  foreign  arms.  Or  rather,  to  keep  strictly  within  the 
tnith,  tUs  was  the  mot  which  a  council  of  courtiers  pain¬ 
fully  elaborated  from  their  racked  brains  as  a  serviceable 
expression  to  be  attributed  to  the  witless  monarch.  With 
some  slight  modification  of  meaning,  we  may  say  that,  by 
the  accession  of  Alfonso,  nothing  is  changed  in  Spain.  The 
reactionary  State-stroke  having  been  effected  by  the  army 
alone,  it  would  be  absurd  to  assume  that  the  Radical  and 
Republican  parties  have  ceased  to  exist.  Even  now  there 
is  a  report  of  a  Republican  deputy  having  left  Madrid  to 
raise  the  banner  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  Sierra 
Morena.  Of  similar  enterprises  we  may,  perhaps,  hear  at 
no  distant  time.  When  the  young  prince,  who  already 
apes  the  experienced  statesman,  shall  come  to  live  at  the 
capital,  he  will  perhaps  by  and  by  find  that,  thoug:h  it  may 
be  easy  to  lean  upon  bayonets,  it  is  uncommonly  difficult  to 
sit  upon  them.  The  pleasant  quietness  of  the  Vienna 
Theresianum,  or  of  Sandhurst  College,  will  then  probably 
strike  him,  by  way  of  contrast,  with  very  great  intensity. 
We  should  even  not  be  astonished  if,  following  the  example 
of  Amadeo,  who  often  sent  word  to  his  father  that  he 

wanted  to  go  home,”  young  Alfonso  wrote  to  his  mother 
in  a  similar  plaintive  strain. 

If  nothing  is  changed  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  the 
Republican  party,  which  is  oppressed,  but  not  extinguished, 
nothing  is  also  changed  in  the  Carlist  quarter.  Alfonso 
may  try  as  hard  as  he  can  to  smell  at  the  same  golden  rose 
of  Ultramontanism  as  Don  Carlos  does.  Ho  will  not 
thereby  effect  the  re-union  between  the  male  and  the  female 
line  of  the  Bourbons.  The  two  kings — the  Pretender  and 
the  Usurper— eye  each  other  with  the  lovely  glare  that 
shines  in  the  lustrous  orbs  of  two  domestic  animals  ad¬ 
vancing  against  each  other  with  their  backs  up.  **  You  are 
a  ‘new  epoch  in  praetorian  ism  ’ — a  ‘scandal  to  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  Europe !  ’  ”  exclaims  Don  Carlos,  who  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  Rights  of  Man  and 
the  Law  of  Humanity,  And  again : — “  The  proclamation 
of  your  kingship,  so  far  from  closing  against  me  the  gates 
of  Madrid,  opens  to  me,  on  the  contraiy,  the  way  for  the 
reign  over  my  beloved  country !”  Here,  then,  we  have  two 
monarchs  by  right  divine  flatly  contradicting  each  other  by 
their  royal  words  of  honour,  and  throwing  accusations  into  | 
each  other’s  face,  like  members  of  a  long  firm  that  have 
fallen  out  among  themselves. 

All  this  is  just  as  it  was.  Nothing  is  changed,  except  that 
Serrano,  who  has  always  been  supposed  to  have  a  lively 
personal  interest  in  Alfonso,  has  been  succeeded  by  Alfonso 
himself.  Otherwise,  the  state  of  the  country  is  the  same  as  | 
before.  In  the  Basque  mountains,  and  along  the  line  of 
the  Ebro — nay,  even  before  the  gates  of  Valencia,  where 
Alfonso  has  just  appeared — the  Legitimist  hordes  continue 
their  cruel  warfare,  to  the  greater  glory  of  the  Pretender 
and  the  Holy  See.  The  Republican  party,  all  over  Spain, 
are  only  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  re-assert  the  rights 
m  the  pwple.  The  letter  of  Espartero,  who  always  was  a 
Monarchist,  who  did  not  take  part  even  in  the  Revolution  of 
1808,  and  who  is  now  in  his  dotage,  cannot  possibly  make 
any  difference  in  the  situation.  Still,  in  one  respect,  a 
change  must  be  noted  ;  but  it  is  a  change  which  will  oer- 
ainly  not  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  restored  d3rna8ty. 
eligioug  toleration— not  the  least  remarkable  result  of  the 
of  1868— has  at  once  been  tampered  with  by 
the  pronaising  c(mp-d*etat  Prince,  so  soon  as  he  had  set  foot 
on  Spanish  soil !  By  the  enactments  passed  since  1868, 


the  Roman  clergy  were  left  in  possession  of  their  titlw. 
positions,  and  emoluments  as  a  State-fed  priesthood.  But 
the  yoke  of  the  Concordat  was  taken  from  the  neck  of  the 
nation  j  full  freedom  was  ccaaferred  upon  other  religious 
bodies  to  teach  their  doctrines  j  and  the  disgraceful  oppres¬ 
sion  under  which  Protestants  had  suffered  was  withdrewn. 
This,  together  with  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Porto  Eioo[ 
which  was  to  be  fdlowed  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Cuba,  wUl  always  entitle  the  Eepublioan  party  of  Spain  to 
the  gratitude  of  freemen  throughout  the  world. 

Even  before  Alfonso,  however,  had  reached  Madrid,  his 
Minister  of  Justice  (or  Injustice)  issued  a  circular  in  the 
sense  of  Ultramontane  reaction.  The  relations  with  the 
Holy  See,  we  now  learn,  are  to  be  re-established  in  their 
Isalwllian  purity.  The  clerical  property,  which  was  latterly 
secularised,  is  to  be  restored  to  the  Church.  Spain  is  to 
become  once  more  an  “  eminently  Catholic  ”  country — 
which  is  Inquisition  slang  for  the  extirpation  of  heretics. 
Nor  did  Alfonso’s  Government  lose  time  in  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word.  Two  Protestant  papers.  La  Luz 
(“  The  Light  ”),  and  La  Bandera  de  la  Reforma  (“  The 
Banner  of  Reform”),  one  of  which  combines  the  crime 
of  anti-Papal  opinions  with  a  strong  love  of  liberty,  and 
which,  therefore,  lost  the  support  of  the  Tract  Society 
here,  were  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  Young  Hopeful  of 
Constitutional  Monarchy.  At  Cadiz,  also,  a  Protestant 
chapel  was  closed,  but  has  since  been  permitted  to  re-open. 
In  short,  such  have  been  the  early  fmits  of  this  excellent 
and  orderly  Government  that  from  Germany  a  notificatiosi 
had  to  be  despatched  to  Madrid,  insisting  on  a  return  to 
religious  tolerance.  This  is  the  more  significant  because 
semi-official  writers  at  Berlin,  in  the  first  flash  of  their 
monarchical  sympathies,  seemed  inclined  to  show  that  the 
Alfonsist  Restoration  was  quite  the  expected  and  desirable 
thing.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  joy  reaUy  felt 
at  German  head-quarters,  when  the  news  of  Decemlw  31 
arrived,  was  an  exceedingly  moderate  one.  No  Bourbonic 
Restoration  is  in  the  interest  of  Germany.  The  word  of 
warning  sent  from  Berlin  to  Madrid  has,  therefore,  its  full 
meaning.  As  not  a  few  Germans — many  of  them  Pro¬ 
testants — are  settled  in  Spain,  there  was  additional  cause 
for  the  Government  at  Berlin  to  make  its  voice  heard  with¬ 
out  *delay  in  defence  of  the  Reformed  creed. 

To  the  Roman  priesthood,  with  whom  Alfonso  currieji 
favour,  in  order  to  gain  their  support,  not  only  against 
Liberals,  Progressists,  and  Democrats,  but  also  against  his 
Legitimist  rival,  the  principle  of  religious  equality,  or  even 
toleration,  is  distasteful  in  the  extreme.  Spain  is  the 
classic  land  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  some  foi’ty  years  ago, 
ere  the  great  anti-clerical  risings  had  begun,  fully  one- 
third  of  the  landed  property  still  belonged  to  that  Mother 
Church  who  has  so  capacious  a  maw.  Enormous  abuses 
like  these  could  only  be  upheld  by  the  Roman  hierarchy 
jealously  watching  over  its  privilege  as  the  only  permissible 
religious  organisation.  Even  the  Constitution  of  1812, 
with  all  its  Liberal  provisions,  did  not  contain  a  word  of 
tolerance  for  other  faiths  than  the  State  religion.  It  was 
only  in  1854  that  the  law  was  abolished  which  enabled 
Government  to  practise  persecution  against  those  who  pro¬ 
fessed  a  non-orthodox  cre^.  Under  the  influence  of  Father 
Claret  and  Sister  Patrocinio  (the  “bleeding  nun”),  IsabeBa^ 
ever  and  anon  exerted  herself  to  return  to  the  old  bigoted 
policy.  But  thanks  to  the  batter  school  system  which  had 
been  introduced  after  the  anti -clerical  revolution  of  1854, 
she  found  the  rising  generation  3rear  by  year  more  un¬ 
manageable.  The  movement  of  1868,  which  ejected  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  placed  the  religious  question  on  a  broader 
ground.  The  watch-word  of  the  advanced  party  now 
became  “  Equality  of  right  for  all  creeds.”  This  was  felt 
as  a  sore  grievance  by  the  priestly  ultras,  who  at  once  sat 
to  work  to  foment  a  Carlist  outbreak  as  a  means  of  going 
back  to  the  old  blessed  condition  of  Spain. 

Every  attempt  at  a  clerical  reaction,  in  opposition  to  the 
Liberal  conquests  of  the  Revolution  of  1868,  will,  however, 
in  the  long  run,  have  to  reckon,  not  only  with  the  tegular 
progressive  parties  of  the.  country,  but  also  with  the  more 
enlightened  youth,  especially  in  the  cities.  The  moro  effec¬ 
tive  primary  instraction' given  during  the  last  twenty  yea^  • 
and  the  remarkable  change  wrought  at  the  ten  umveisitifia 
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mth  which  Spain  is  dotted  over  as  with  so  many  centres  of 
the  intellectual  movement,  are  facts  that  must  not  be  left 
out  of  the  political  account.  Force  is  for  the  moment 
paramount ;  but  the  elements  of  hope  for  the  future  con¬ 
tained  in  the  younger  generation,  added  to  the  organised 
political  parties,  are  something  to  be  reckoned  with.  Hence 
we  hear  already  of  an  intention  of  the  coup  d'Stat  Govern¬ 
ment  to  tamper  with  the  suffrage,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
younger  men,  and  to  strike  off  the  working  classes  from  the 
voting  register.  These  tricks  cannot  but  succeed  for  a  little 
while ;  but  they  will  only  intensify  the  sullen  wrath  of  the 
oppressed.  **  Alfonso  XH.*’  will  not  have  an  easy  time  of 
it ;  and  even  now  we  seem  to  hear  a  voice  whispering  to 
him  across  the  arena  :— **  Ave,  Rex  !  te  tnorUuruM  Respub- 
hca  galutat  I  Karl  Blind. 


ME.  STANSFELD’S  CODE. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  Parliamentary  life  Mr.  Stansfeld 
has  not  spoken  very  frequently  or  so  oft^n  as  he  once  did. 
He  has  not  used  so  freely  as  he  might  his  great  powers  of 
speech.  Apparently  he  has  studiously  avoided  indulging 
in  elaborate  orations  of  any  kind.  Nobody,  however,  who 
has  watched  his  career  and  his  work  will  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  confounding  this  silence  or  unobtrusiveness 
with  inactivity.  In  a  quiet  way — in  a  way  which  makes 
a  statesman  in  the  long  run  trusted  as  well  as  admired — 
he  has  been  going  on  with  important  work.  He  has  left 
his  mark  deeply  impressed  on  every  department  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  He  has  effect^,  without  much 
fuss  and  without  perhaps  reaping  much  public  gratitude, 
a  great  many  valuable  reforms ;  and  some  day  or  other  the 
public  will  awake  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  not  unfamiliar 
to  many  who  are  acquainted  with  politics  at  first  hand, 
that  Mr.  Stansfeld  is  one  of  the  best  departmental  states¬ 
men  now  available  for  the  public  service.  Perhaps,  when¬ 
ever  the  Poor  Law  is  seriously  taken  up  with  a  real  desire 
to  better  it,  or  whenever  the  improvement  of  local  taxation 
comes  to  mean  much  more  than  bribing  the  country  gentry 
with  slices  out  of  the  Imperial  taxes,  it  will  be  felt  that 
the  person  best  fitted  to  undertake  the  work  is  Mr. 
Stansfeld. 

What  prouder  monument  of  statesmanship  can  be 
pointed  to  than  the  sanitary  code  which  he  explained  to 
hii|  Halifax  audience  the  other  day  ?  By  no  means  a 
perfect  code,  not  so  symmetrical  as  the  scheme  originally 
proposed  by  Mr.  Goschen,  and  open  to  objections  of  detail, 
the  measure  which  Mr.  Stansfeld  managed  to  pass  is  a  piece  of 
creative  statesmanship— a  strip  of  ground  won  from  chaos  and 
reclaimed ;  a  solid  basis  whereon  subsequent  statesmen 
deahng  with  a  more  docile  and  intelligent  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  may  build  a  lasting  edifice.  Every  district,  urban  or 
rural,  possesses  some  sanitary  authority.  There  is  not  a 
bad  smell  now  offending  the  nostrils  of  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
subjects  which  it  is  not  the  business  of  some  official  to  look 
after.  Not  a  sewer  flows  unnoted  by  the  eye  or  some  other 
wgan  of  the  law.  There  is  not  a  drain  exhaling  poisonous 
gases,  not  an  undrained  village  with  sloppy  streets  and 
insufficient  sewers  rarely  flushed — there  is  not  a  foul  spot  of 
importance  on  the  face  of  England  which  is,  theoretically  at 
least,  neglected.  The  national  nastiness,  rural  and  urban, 
is  all  attended  to.  Dirt,  said  Lord  Palmerston,  is  the  right 
thing  in  the  wrong  place  ;  and  we  have  done  not  a  little  to 
place  it  where  it  ought  to  be.  The  country  owes  much  to 
Mr.  Stansfeld  for  following  out  this  little-appreciated  work 
with  singleness  of  purpose ;  and,  for  aught  we  or  anybody 
can  say,  his  labours  may  one  day  have  the  effect  of  saving 
us  from  a  visitation  of  cholera.  Far  from  complaining  of 
the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Stansfeld  spoke  of  his  work,  we 
think  that  anybody  who  was  free  to  speak  of  them  without 
fostraint  might  have  extolled  them  far  more  highly,  and 
might  have  said  that  the  collection  of  law  systematised  by 
Mr.  Stansfeld  was  really  a  work  comparable  to  any  in  recent 
years. 

Do  we. then  allege  that  there  remains  little  to  be  done  ? 
li  is  true  that  there  is  everywhere  some  sort  of  sanitary 
authonty.  But  is  it  the  right  authority  ?  Let  a  case  more 
kjpotheUcal  m  appearance  than  reality  be  the  answer.  Let 


us  take  a  village,  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  the  squire  resi, 
dent ;  the  parson  active ;  blankets  and  bibles  going  round 
in  brisk  circulation;  the  rheumatics  and  morals  of  the 
parishioners  vigilantly  seen  to— in  fact,  a  model  English 
village,  with  plenty  of  church  and  grave  accommodation 
and  few  cesspools.  Fever  breaks  out  and  will  not  be  expelled 
from  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  Typhoid  strikes  half-a- 
dozen.  The  parson  alludes  to  the  fact  in  his  sermon. 
There  is  an  air  of  gloom  hanging  over  the  village,  and  the 
death-bell  tolls  away  dismally  and  often.  The  necessity 
for  vigilance  and  energy  is  demonstrated.  Does  any  one 
think  that  in  an  ordinary  village,  of  the  character  which  we 
I  have  described,  there  will  be  taken  at  once  the  line  of  ymor- 
ous  policy  which  is  essential  in  such  circumstances  ? 
we  in  existence  the  machinery  requisite  for  close,  deter¬ 
mined  action  ?  We  fear  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Stansfeld's 
legislation,  this  desideratum  has  yet  to  be  got.  We  might 
illustrate  the  grounds  of  our  doubt  by  referring  to  the  sani¬ 
tary  condition  of  such  towns  as  Liverpool  and  Birmingham. 
In  the  former  there  were,  no  later  than  1872,  no  fewer 
than  51,000  cellars  inhabited.  A  species  of  dwelling  which 
one  had  fondly  hoped  was  as  obsolete  as  the  lake  dwellings 
of  Switzerland,  familiar  to  archaeologists,  appears  to  be  the 
residence  of  a  population  of  many  thousands.  The  sad  facts 
disclosed  in  Mr.  Pitcher’s  letter  to  the  Times  reminds  us  of  the 
sluggishness  of  some  of  the  urban  sanitary  authorities.  But 
for  the  present  we  prefer  to  look  at  the  country  districts  where 
the  Boards  of  Guaixiians  are  the  sanitary  authorities.  In  their 
own  departments  they  have,  as  a  rule,  work  enough  to  strain 
.them  to  the  full.  It  is  not  in  their  power,  if  the  parish  is 
populous,  to  have  their  eyes  everywhere ;  so  that,  if  they 
had  the  will,  they  sometimes  have  not  the  opportunity  to 
be  zealous,  efficient  administrators.  But  our  objection  goes 
further.  We  fear  that  they  too  rarely  have  either  the  will 
or  the  power  to  deal  effectively  with  a  village  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  which  we  have  described.  For  the  most  part  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  nominees  of  the  influential  territorial  magnate, 
or  of  small  farmers  who  dread  anything  which  savours  of  an 
increase  of  rates,  and  also  of  the  squires  who,  being  magis¬ 
trates,  are  members  ex  ojfficio,  the  Boards  of  Guardians  are 
about  the  worst  possible  sanitary  authority.  The  over¬ 
crowded  cottages,  reeking  drains,  and  open  cesspools,  which 
want  improvement,  are  situated  on  their  own  estates.  It  is 
their  own  property  which  requires  to  be  meddled  with. 
They  are  practicsdly  constituted  the  judges  of  their  own 
shortcomings  ;  and,  unless  it  be  a  Bench  of  country  m^^^- 
trates  enjoying  a  battue  of  poachers,  there  is  no  local 
assembly  more  ludicrously  partial  than  a  Board  of  Guardians 
sitting  as  a  sanitary  authority.  They  may  get,  by  y  invest¬ 
ing  orders,”  an  “urban  power.”  They  may  appear  to 
possess  the  elements  of  efficiency.  But  the  machine  which 
has  its  proper  quota  of  wheels  wants  steam,  and  will  not 
go  ;  and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  a  body  of  men  who 
are  directly  interested  in  letting  things  remain  as  they  are, 
and  in  shutting  their  eyes  to  all  blemishes,  will  act  with 
vigilance  and  energy  in  regard  to  their  own  sins.  What 
wUl  surely  happen  in  such  a  village  as  that  which  we  have 
described  will  be,  an  ostentatious  display  of  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authority,  and  a  secret  but  determined 
opposition  to  all  real,  that  is,  costly,  improvements.  We 
do  not  pronounce  Local  Boards  free  from  some  of  these 
faults.  It  is  not  slandering  nine  out  of  ten  rural  ratepayers 
to  hint  that  they  hate  all  additional  charges,  and  especially 
those  incurred  for  sanitary  purposes,  which  they  do  not 
always  understand,  and  of  the  utility  of  which  they  cannot 
be  persuaded.  Local  Boards  are  apt  to  alternate  sluggish¬ 
ness  with  jobbing.  They  will  decline  for  years  to  provide  a 
proper  system  of  outfall  drainage  for  a  district  the  death- 
rate  of  which  is  conspicuously  high,  and  they  are  apt 
to  wake  up  to  show  their  existence  by  saddling  some 
poor  wight  with  untold  expenses  for  the  curb-stones  of  a 
road  along  which  nobody  within  the  memory  of  man  ever 
drove.  Much  better,  no  doubt,  as  a  sanitary  authority 
than  the  guardians,  they  prove  defective  when  strong  mea¬ 
sures  must  be  used  ;  and  we  confess  that  we  do  not  expect 
that  drains,  sewers,  and  nuisances  will  ever  be  properly 
looked  after  until  there  is  some  body  larger  than  a  Local 
Board,  elected  from  a  wider  area  and  more  emancipated 
from  local  prejudices  and  interests.  It  is  not  easy  for 
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tions  certainly  made  out  his  case.  From  a  work 
the  *  Treasury  of  Devotion  *  he  quoted  the  lines— 

Bread  into  Hii  fl^sh  is  turned, 

Into  precious  Blood  the  Wine ; 

from  the  *  Hymnal  Noted  * — 

Here  beneath  these  Signs  are  hidden 

Priceless  things  to  sense  forbidden, 

Signs  not  Things  are  all  we  see ; 

Blood  is  poured  and  Flesh  is  broken, 

Tet  in  either  wondrous  Token 
Christ  entire  we  know  to  be ; 

and  from  the  *  Catechetical  Notes  ^  of  the  late  Dr.  Neale,  tha 
expressions 

The  Holy  Eucharist  is  a  Sacrament  in  which,  nnder  the  forms  of 
bread  and  wine,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  are  receired.  .  • 
All  matter  is  divided  into  the  accidents  and  the  substance.  Aoei- 
dents  of  matter  are  those  which  make  a  thing  appear  to  be  what  it 
is,  substance  is  that  which  makes  a  thing  to  1^  what  it  is.  Ths 
accidents  remain,  the  substance  is  changed. 

Of  Mr.  CapePs  other  quotations  in  support  of  his  position 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  tnat  they  were  equally  happy.  Canon 
Liddon  had  virtually  no  answer  to  make.  All  that  he  could 
do  was  to  surrender  the  field.  He  himself,  he  explained  in 
a  couple  of  letters  of  inordinate  length,  was  **not  responsible  T 
for  the  opinions  conveyed  in  the  quotations  in  question — 
they  were  “  open  to  misunderstanding  ” — they  were  **  inde* 
fensible” — ana,  as  for  Dr.  Neale’s  direct  statement  of  Tran- 
substantiation,  why — 

Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus  ’ 

is  Canon  Liddon’s  defence,  coupled  with  the  suggestion  that 
^^it  may  be  that  the  direction  of  Dr.  Neale’s  studies  would 
have  made  him  less  alive  than  some  of  us  to  the  enormous 
difficulties  of  the  philosophical  theory  which  is  assumed  to  be 
true  by  the  distinction  which  he  makes  between  substance 
and  accidents,” — which  is  to  say,  in  effect,  that  Dr.  Neale  so 
muddled  his  head  with  old  hymns  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  about  when  he  came  to  write  prose.  Finally 
the  Canon,  very  sore  at  being  obliged  coram  po^o  to  condemn 
his  dearest  friends,  adds— he,  i.e.,  Mr.  Capel,  presents  me 
with  a  little  collection  of  inexact  or  exaggerated  phrases, 
which  1  have  to  sort  out  and  say  what  I  tnink  of  it  bit  by 
bit  as  an  English  Churchman  ...  It  may  be  true  that 
some  High  Churchmen  have  used  language  which  exceeds  the 
fair  limits  of  English  Church  doctrine.”  To  this  Mr.  Capel 
retorts  that  Canon  Liddon’s  letter  will  hardly  be  accepted  ^ 
the  public  as  a  satisfactory  reply  ;  that  the  quotations  were 
fair  specimens,  and  fairly  chosen,  and  that  when  Canon 
Liddon  admits  that  the  expressions  contained  in  them  are 
**  indefensible,”  he  has  virtually  given  up  the  battle.  How 
very  angry  this  makes  Canon  Liddon  we  are  really  sorry  to 
see.  He  roars  out  like  a  very  Oradivtu  Homericuty  that  Mr. 
Capel  has  ‘^grossly  insulted  him,” and  that  his  language  about 
Dr.  Pusey  is  offensive,”  and  he  imputes  to  the  Monsignor 
a  design  to  “break”  up  the  High  Church  part^  and  “to 
manipulate  the  lower  passions  of  the  popular  Puritanism  in 
the  controversial  interests  of  the  Church  of  Home.”  So  at 
present  stands  the  paper  war. 

Now  we  will  not  say  that  the  signal  and  ludicrous  defeat 
which  he  has  sustains  has  served  Canon  Liddon  right  for 
provoking  so  unequal  a  combat,  but  we  cannot  help  noticing 
— and  for  the  credit  of  Oxford  regretting — that  he  should 
have  played  so  completely  into  his  opponent’s  hands.  Mr. 
Capel  has  done  exactly  what  he  wisned.  He  has,  on  the 
one  hand,  set  the  whole  High  Church  party  together  by  the 
ears,  and  on  the  other,  he  has  pointed  out  that  the  High 


to  neighbours  you  must  set  your 
we  will  do  it  for  you.”  It  would 
Hoard  that  would  dare  to  interfere 
sinks  of  a  village.  Such  interfer- 
sometimes  necessary,  can  proceed  only  from  a  body 


neighbours  to  say 
house  in  order,  < 
be  a  bold  Local 
with  the  pigsties  or 

not  purely  local ;  and  probably  the  proper  s^it^  autho- 
ritv  which  would  possess  the  advantages  of  loc^  admmis- 
tration  with  as  few  of  its  disadvantages  as  possible,  would 
be  a  representative  institution  corresponding  to  Mr.  Goschen’s 
county^  boards.  From  such  an  assembly — soinewhat  re¬ 
moved  from  and  independent  of  local  and  village  interests — 
we  might  reasonably  expect  enlightened  action.  Our  view 
of  the  deficiencies  of  rural  sanitary  authorities  is  confirmed 
only  too  strikingly  by  the  epidemic  at  Over  Darwen.  The 
drinking-water  of  its  inhabitants  had  long  been  systema¬ 
tically  poisoned  with  the  sewage.  The  evil  had  been  un¬ 
detected  for  a  mysteriously  protracted  period,  and  104 
deaths  and  2,055  cases  of  attack  occurring  within  a  short 
time  suggest  a  condition  of  things  which  it  is  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  existence  of  a  vigilant  sanitary  authority. 

And  this  leads  us  to  mention  a  somewhat  similar  short- 
.coming  with  respect  to  the  local  medical  officers.  We 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  most  of  them  are  practi¬ 
tioners  who  regard  their  official  salaries  as  mere  perquisites. 
They  depend  upon  their  practice  for  a  living  ;  and  it  would 
be  expecting  them  to  be  more  than  human  to  hope  that 
they  would  be  running  their  heads  against  every  nuisance, 
which  an  independent  inspector  would  detect  and  condemn. 
Of  course  Mr.  Stansfeld  may  say  that  local  boards  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  employ  the  same  medical  inspector,  and  that 
many  of  them,  by  doing  so,  have  been  able  to  get  the 
services  of  persons  at  once  competent  and  independent. 
But  we  take  it  that  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  that  in 
the  choice  of  medical  officials  the  wea^ess  of  our  sanitary 
authorities  is  strikingly  exhibited.  These  are  by  no  means 
all  the  defects  of  our  sanitary  system.  But  we  have,  per¬ 
haps,  said  enough — that  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  work,  excellent 
though  it  is,  wants  additions  and  improvements. 


CANON  LIDDON  AND  MONSIGNOB  CAPEL. 

Dr.  Liddon  has  usually  enj^ed  the  reputation,  especially 
amongst  his  own  party  in  the  Church,  of  being  an  able  and 
deeply-read  man.  He  has,  however,  fallen  an  easy  victim  to 
the  superior  skill  of  Monsignor  Capel,  and  the  victory 
is  so  complete  that  one  could  almost  find  it  in  one’s  heart 
to  pity  the  learned  Canon,  were  it  not  that  he  himself  pro¬ 
voked  the  contest  with  an  evident  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  which  the  event  has  not  exactly  justified.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Capel  had  said  of  High  Churchmen  as  a  body  that, 
although  not,  perhaps,  “intentionally  moving  towards  ‘  Borne,’” 
they  yet  “are  unintentionally,  but  none  the  less  avowedly, 
disseminating  several  doctrines  of  the  Boman  Church.” 
As  the  more  or  less  recognised  leader  of  the  High  Church 
party.  Canon  Liddon  got  very  angry  at  this, — so  angry, 
mdeed,  that  he  “  referred  ”  to  what  Mr.  Capel  had  actually 
wntten  and  there  found  it  charged  that  “our — i.e.,  the 
Roman — doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the  Real  Presence,  of 
the  Need  of  Absolution,  and  of  reverence  for  the  Saints  are 
now  to  them  household  words.”  This  made  Canon  Liddon 
so  very  angry  indeed  that  he  appears  never  even  to  have 
stopped  to  ask  himself  who  were  referred  to  by  “  them,”  but 
at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  a  vtrhosa  et  grandis  epUtola  to 
the  Timesy  to  point  out  that,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation  as  held  by  the  Church  of  England  differs  in  no  respect 
held  by  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  yet  with 
^ard  to  the  Presence  in  the  elements,  with  regai^  to  con- 
le^ion  and  absolution,  and  with  regard  to  the  invocation  of 
^nts,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  is  essentially 
uer  own.  Now  if  Canon  Liddon  had  only  thought  for  a 
minute  or  two,  he  must  inevitably  have  seen  that  he  was 
a  most  absurd  ignoratio  denchi.  Mr.  Capel 
probably  knows  the  exact  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
^  all  these  points  as  well  as  he  knows  that  of  the  Church  of 
^^me,  and  is  certainly  far  too  good  a  reasoner  to  think  that 
II  you  believe  in  the  Trinity  you  ought  to  believe  in  the 
Accordingly  a  few  days  later  he  writes  to  explain — 
h  explanation  was  really  needed— that  what 

®  ^®®Dt  was  that,  on  these  three  points  amongst  others 

the  R^l  Presence,  Confession,  and  Invocation  —  the 
th  High  Church  party  are  teaching,  not  the  doctrine  of 
of  England,  but  what  is  in  effect  the  doctrine  of 
j  ^hurch  of  Rome.  In  proof  of  this  Mr.  Capel  had  chapter 
ha  book,  and  on  the  point  of  Transubstantiation  his  selec¬ 
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in  almost  sure  to  hare  the  worst  of  the  ar^ment.  It  seems 
to  u#s  if  we  may  express  such  an  opinion,  that  what  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Churcli  of  England,  as  to  the  Presence,  practi¬ 
cally  comes  to  is  this — that  the  Divine  Body  is  present  in  the 
elements  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cim  be  substantially  taken 
by  the  .‘communicant  to  liis  good  or  to  his  peril,  but  not  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  an  object  of  adoration.  This  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  certainly  not  consistent ;  it  may  be  an  ai-ticle 
for  faith,  but  can  never  be  a  thesis  for  belief — except,  indeed, 
on  tlie  ground  rreilo  quia  impossibile. 

But  if  Canon  Liddon  was  foolish  to  argue  about  matters  of 
faith  at  all,  he  was  doubly  foolish  to  attempt  so  difficult  a 
task  as  the  defence  of  the  extreme  High  Church  party  from 
the  charge  of  teaching  what  is  substantially  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  Home.  “  When  I  see,”  says  Mr.  Capel,  “  our 
prayers  transferred  wholesale  to  Hitualistic  books  of  devotion 
— when  authors  like  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  publish  the  *  Ritual  of 
the  Altar*  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
I  find  therein  the  whole  of  our  Mass — when  convert  clergy 
and  laity  from  the  Hitualistic  party  assure  me  they  have 
tjeen  in  the  habit  of  confessing  and  receiving  absolution— 
liave  constantly  prayed  to  the  saints  and  angels — and  have 
neither  added  to  nor  taken  away  from  what  they  believed  as 
Hitiiaiiats  concerning  the  Blessed  Sacramenty  I  cannot,  not¬ 
withstanding  Canon  Liddon’s  explanations,  do  otherwise  than 
assert  that  tlie  Hitualistic  clergy  are  assuredly  disseminating 
our  doctrines.”  We  should  be  disposed  ourselves  to  go  even 
beyond  Mr.  Capel,  and  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  in  question 
are  not  acting  “  unintentionally”  at  all,  but  know  perfectly 
well  what  they  are  doing.  When  the  Hev.  Mr.  Carter 
writes— 

Bread  into  his  flesh  is  turned, 

C^non  Liddon,  while  admitting  the  phrase  to  be  indefensible’ 
thinks  that  “  it  is,  in  !^1  jirobability,  due  to  inadvertence.  Mr. 
Carter  may  never  h  ive  noticed  an  expression  w’hich  was  pro- 
biibly  determined  by  the  necessities  of  the  rhyme.”  Mr. 
Charter,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly  repudiates  an  explana¬ 
tion  which  does  him  little  credit  either  as  a  poet  or 
as  a  theologian,  and  boldly  declares  that  ‘‘  the  word 
*  turned*  may  imply  various  kinds  of  change,  such  as  moral 
change,  a  change  of  condition,  not  necessarily  a  physical 
change ;  and  it  is  here  intended  to  imply  a  sacramental 
change.”  Mr.  Capel  thinks  that  all  this  is  unsatisfactory 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  he  uses  a  very  courteous 
phrase.  Tlie  met  is,  that  the  line  in  question  distinctly  im¬ 
plies  transub.stantiution.  Canon  Liddon  sees  this,  but  sug¬ 
gests  it  is  a  little  mistake — a  Iaps2t8  calami.  Mr.  Carter  says, 
“  No  ;  I  wrote  ‘  turned,’  and  I  know  what  I  meant  by  it. 
Bat  I  defy 'you  to  prove  that  I  meant  Trausubatautiation.” 
All  of  which  is  about  ou  a  par  with  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Mackonochie,  who,  being  forbidden  to  lift  the  paten  above  his 
head,  evaded — as  he  thought — the  order  by  depressing  his 
]icad»beIow'  the  paten  ;  or  of  Mr.  Purchas,  who  suggests  in 
his  “  /Xrecturium  "  that,  although  a  stone  altar  is  forbidden, 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  a  stone  slab  should  not  be  let 
into  the  table.  It  is  the  habitual  practice  of  equivocation  of 
this  kind  that  has  brought  Canon  Liddon’s  friends  into  con¬ 
tempt,  and  has  made  them  a  tit  mark  for  Mr.  Cupel’s  grave 
irony. 

To  Canon  Liddon's  obiter  atUick  upon  liberal  thought  and 
its  losulera  we  may,  perhaps,  have  occasion  to  refer  again, 
liis  own  idea  of  the  Church  of  England  can  only  be  iiiferi-ed. 
To  use  the  words  of  one  of  his  opponents,  “  he  is  an  admirable 
controversiiilist.  When  he  cannot  defend  his  words,  he  takes 
refuge  in  his  meaning  ;  and  since  his  meaning  can  only  be 
readied  through  his  words,  his  position  is  impregnable.”  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  he  thinks  the  Church  of  England 
sufficiently  elastic  to  hold  such  men  as  Mr.  Carter  and  Dr. 
Neale ;  while  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  his  letters  and  his 
public  acts  that  he  does  not  think  it  sufficiently  elastic  to  hold 
Colenso  and  Jowett.  To  comment  upon  such  a  state  of  mind 
is  uetsJless.  We  can  only  concede  to  Mr.  Capel  that  the  net 
outcome  of  liis  coutroversy  with  Canon  Liddon  is  about  this 
—  that,  according  to  Canon  Liddon’s  own  showing,  the  Homan 
l.)atholic  Church  is  fully  as  liberal  as  the  English,  and  far 
more  logical  and  consistent.  In  saving  this,  we  merely  put 
in  words  an  under-current  of  thought  in  Mr.  Capel’s  letters 
which  appears  to  have  missed  Canon  Liddon  altogether,  and 
which,  perhaps,  accounts  for  some  of  the  Monsiguors  success 
as  ‘^au  apostle  to  the  genteel  ” — and  partially  educated. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Appleton  is  doing  a  good  work  in  keeping  alive  a 
dif^aflion  on  the  endowment  of  research,  and  we  willingly 
print  a  letter  in  another  column  in  which  he  seeks  to  still 
further  defend  and  explain  his  nositions.  Since  Dr.  Appleton 
objects  to  having  some  parts  of  his  treatment  of  the  question 


described  as  unnecessarily  ponderous  or  encumbered  with  the 
pomp  of  political  economical  phraseology,  we  have  no  desire 
to  repeat  the  obnoxious  expressions.  But  we  must  say  that 
Dr.  Appleton  might  have  expounded  his  views  in  simpler 
language  without  any  detriment  to  the  value  of  the  exposi. 
tion.  We  assure  him  that  we  did  not  take  exception  to  his 
treatment  of  the  question  because  we  did  not  see  that  he 
excluded  all  but  economical  considerations ;  and  we  hope 
he  does  not  suppose  that  we  introduced  other  considerations 
because  w'e  endeavoured  to  discuss  the  subject  in  a  plainer 
form.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  question 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  subsidise  scientific  investigators 
should  not  be  discussed  without  marching  and  coiiiiteruiarch. 
ing,  right-wheeling  and  left-wheeling,  the  abstractions  of 
Political  Economy.  It  would  be  unreasonable,  no  doubt,  to 
debar  Dr.  Appleton  from  the  more  abstruse  treatment  of  the 
question  ;  but  w  e  think  he  must  agree  with  us  that  his  able 
and  precise  reasoning  would  have  had  more  eflfect  if  he  had 
adopted  more  ^nerally  intelligible  forms  of  expression. 

It  was  all  tlie  more  incumbent  on  Dr.  Appleton  to  be  as 
clear  as  possible,  because  in  his  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review^  wnile  nominally  discussing  the  endowment  of  research, 
the  bulk  of  the  paper  was  occupied  iu  propounding  a  new  or 
at  least  unfamiliar  definition  of  Political  Economy.  Most 
people  suppose  that  Political  Economy  has  to  do  with  material 
wealth  ;  and  when  they  are  invited  to  a  discussion  of  scien¬ 
tific  research  on  purely  economical  considerations,  they  expect 
to  learn  how  far  it  pays  the  individual  researcher  or  the 
community  in  general.  Dr.  Appleton  has  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  that  it  does  not  pay  the  individual  researcher  ;  and 
from  that  point  he  starts  to  consider  whether  it  would  pay 
the  community  to  encourage  researches  by  public  endowment. 
Is  scientific  research,  he  asks,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
community,  productive  or  unproductive,  labour,  gain  or 
mere  waste  ?  Do  the  results  of  scientific  research  add 
to  the  w’ealth  of  the  community?  Most  persona,  if 
I  asked  that  question,  would  suppose  the  question  to  mean 
material  wealth  ;  and  they  would  be  confirmed  iu  that  sup¬ 
position,  if  the  questioner  vehemently  and  almost  fiei-cely 
insisted  that  he  confined  himself  to  purely  economical  consi¬ 
derations.  But  Dr.  Appleton  does  not  mean  material  wealth  : 
he  invokes  the  authority  of  John  Stuart  Mill  to  support  him 
in  arguing  that  wealth  means  any  permanent  source  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  physical  or  mental,  and  whether  or  not  it  can  be  bought 
or  sold.  Now'  we  have  no  intention  of  debating  this  non- 
natural  or  metaphorical  definition  of  wealth.  We  do  not 
grudge  the  political  economist  any  exaltation  of  office  that  he 
may  derive  from  including  within  his  scope  treasures  that 
moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt  and  that  thieves  cannot  steal — 
treasures  subject  to  no  w'orse  treachery  than  human  forget¬ 
fulness,  and  to  no  more  violent  robbery  than  literary  pla¬ 
giarism.  Nor  do  we  pause  to  inquire  too  curiously  whether 
Dr.  Appleton  adheres  consistently  to  this  definition.  It  may 
perhaps  be  thought  that  he  should  not,  conformably  to  this 
definition,  declare  that  the  doctors  run  counter  to  political 
economy  wdien  they  keep  alive  sickly  “unproductive  con¬ 
sumers.”  While  there  is  life  there  must  be  a  surplus  of 
enjoyment,  and  the  most  useless  inv'alid  who  enjoys  his 
victuals  adds  to  the  stock  of  human  happiness.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  delicate  points,  and  w’e  do  not  stop  to  debate  them. 
But  does  not  Dr.  Appleton  think  that  adopting,  as  he  does, 
this  extended  definition  of  w'ealth,  he  rather  misleads  the 
ordinary  reader  by  insisting  with  such  emphasis  that  he  con¬ 
fines  himself  purely  to  economical  considerations  ?  The  ordi- . 
nary  mind  is  bewildered  and  puzzled  to  find  a  homily  on  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  rewai-d  in  the  uncouth  guise 
of  an  abstruse  discussion  in  the  terms  of  Political  Economy. 
Dr.  Appleton’s  object  being  to  urge  the  encouragement  of 
scientific  research,  not  because  it  pays  the  community  mate¬ 
rially,  but  because  it  pays  spiritually,  he  certainly  could  not 
have  adopted  any  course  more  likely  to  conceal  that  object. 
He  has  spent  a  wonderful  amount  of  unproductive  ingenuity 
iu  bamboozling  his  readers,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he 
has  himself  escaped  the  natural  consequences  of  his  method. 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Appleton 
should  have  combined  w’ith  the  discussion  of  the  endowment 
of  research  a  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  eudow’iug  educa¬ 
tion.  He  may  reply  with  perfect  lustice  that  the  two  ques¬ 
tions  are  distinct,  and  that  he  has  discussed  them  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places  ;  but  people  cannot  help  putting 
his  two  papers  together.  When  he  says  in  the  Fortnightly 
Reviexo  that,  on  economical  considerations,  research  ought  to 
be  endowed,  and  iu  the  Theological  Revieic  that,  on  econo¬ 
mical  considerations,  education  ought  not  to  be  endow'ed,  and 
when  he  so  defines  economical  considerations  as  to  include 
under  them  all  considerations  whatsoever,  it  is  impossible, 
however  much  he  may  insist  that  he  is  merely  elaborating 
theoretical  principles,  to  avoid  concluding  that  he  proposes  to 
endow  the  one  by  disendowing  the  other.  Now  this  is  to 
laise  a  needless  prejudice  against  the  endowment  of  research, 
aiid  to  create  in  the  public  mind  an  impression  that  his 
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-c  much  more  gigantic  revolution  than  it  really  is. 
tiiat  Dr.  Apple! o.i  requires  for  his  scheme  not  more 
half  of  the  money  now  spent  on  non-resident  Fellow- 
to  have  been  content  with  one  set 

_ _ _ 1  ■*  \  Most  people,  whatever 

think  o^Dr.  Appleton’s  theoretical  principle  that 
be  endowed  for  its  own  sal«e  and  not  for 


gcbenie  is  a 
Seeing  t’. 
than  one  - 

shirks,  he  ought,  perhaps, 
of  theoretical  princjples^  at  a  time. 

they  may  ‘  ^  ‘  ~ 

research  ought  to  - -  ,  .  , 

the  sake  of  its  indirect  benefits  to  material  prosperity,  agree 
that  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  endowed.  They  would  ^ 
fflad  to  see  science  made  a  career.  On  this  there  is  tolerable 
unanimity.  But  the  question  of  disendowing  education  is 
another  affair.  The  unanimity  there  goes  thp  other  way. 
Dr  Appleton  appears  in  the  one  case  as  the  champion  of  a 
foregone  conclusion,  in  which  the  chief  Question  is  one  of 
ways  and  means ;  in  the  other  case  as  the  charajiion  of  a 
paradox.  While  there  are  funds  of  sufficient  amount  to 
endow  research,  or  at  least  to  make  a  good  beginning,  funds 
at  present  misapplied  in  non-resident  Fellowships,  it  merely 
creates  unnecessary  confusion  and  prejudice  to  raise  a  large 
and  totally  distinct  question. 

The  Endowment  of  Education  is  too  large  a  subject  to  enter 
upon  at  the  close  of  an  article.  But  to  Dr.  Appleton,  who 
argues  simply  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  an  interference  with  the  law  of  Supply  and  Demand, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  Political  Economy  a  flying  in  the  face  of 
nature,  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  there  is  no  proper  analogy 
lietween  Protection  and  the  Endowment  of  Education,  in  so 
far  as  it  consists  in  furnishing  poor  boys  with  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  or  their  studies.  It  is  an 
essential  circumstance  to  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  which 
is  nowhere  so  clearly  expounded  as  in  Professor  Cairnes’s 
recent  essays,  that  different  nations  or  localities  should  have 
different  aptitudes  or  facilities  for  particular  kinds  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Will  Dr.  Appleton  show  how'  this  circumstance  is 
ignored,  or  this  principle  contravened,  by  the  granting  of 
exhibitions  and  scholarships  ?  It  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past  that  those  endowments  have  often  been  abused  by  fall¬ 
ing  to  the  share  of  the  clever  sons  of  men  fully  able  to  pay 
the  market  price  for  their  education.  But  that  was  not  from 
any  fault  in  the  principle  of  the  ladder  of  endowment,  but 
arose  simply  from  the  ladder’s  not  reaching  sufficiently  far 
down.  Still,  even  with  the  ladder’s  shortness  of  reach,  it  has 
added  not  a  little  to  the  learned  wealth  of  the  country.  Sub¬ 
tract  from  the  rolls  of  fame  of  the  Universities  the  scholars 
who  scaled  their  walls  by  the  ladder  of  endowment,  and  had 
not  the  golden  key  to  get  in  by  the  door  of  market  price,  and 
you  make  the  Universities  poor  indeed  in  reputation.  Di*. 
Appleton  must  not  be  content  with  quoting  the  law  of  Supply 
and  Demand  ;  he  must  think  it  out  for  us,  and  show  how  it 
applies.^  There  would  be  a  certain  analogy  to  the  law  of  Pro¬ 
tection  in  education  if  w’e  were  to  insist  that  Greek  should  be 
taught  only  by  Frenchmen,  Latin  only  by  Germans,  and  French 
only  by  Englishmen,  putting  heavy  protective  duties  on  all 
offenders.  ^  There  at  present  exists  an  analogy  to  Protection 
in  our  assigning  the  rewarrls  of  scholarship  exclusively  for 
excellence  in  verbal  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  But 
there  is  no  sort  of  analogy  that  we  can  see  between  Protection 
and  the  Ladder  of  Endowment. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking  and  mischievous  ana- 
logv  to  Protection  in  our  present  educational  machineiy  lies 
111  the  fact  that  our  Universities  reserve  their  Fellowships  for 
home  grown  students,  and  do  not  open  them  to  the  whole  w’orld 
of  culture.  In  our  last  article  we  recommended  this  subject 
to  Dr.  Appleton’s  attention.  His  Draft  Scheme  seems  to  us 
sensible  and  workable, and  calculated  to  do  good  if  judiciously 
carried  out.  But  it  presupposes  at  the  centres  of  scientific 
layestigation  professors  of  the  very  highest  ability.  Without 
this  his  scheme  cannot  work  well ;  and,  apart  from  any  such 
scheme,  the  impetus  given  to  the  youth  of  a  University  by 
e  presence  among  them  of  even  one  first-rate  mind,  the 
stimulating  and  bracing  effect  of  coming  in  contact  with  a 
inker  at  first-hand,  is  incalculable.  A  few  such  men  would 
raise  the  position  of  a  University,  however  antiquated  and 
corrupt  Its  machinery ;  and  they  are  indispensable  to  the 
ccessml  working  of  the  most  perfect  machinery.  We 
ouia  be  glad  to  see  Dr.  Appleton  put  in  the  fore-front  of 
«  scheme  some  provision  for  congregating  at  the  places 
‘here  our  young  men  are  taught  the  foremost  men  in  the 
arioiis  departments  of  science.  Some  such  provision  is  iieces- 
8 ‘O  to  give  It  a  fair  start. 


Many  persons,  even  of  the  cultivated  and  intellectual  classes, 
would  be  apt  to  regard,  as  something  abominable  and  dis- 
gusting,  this  attempt  to  reproduce  the  horrors  of  a  terrible 
disaster.  They  would  miss  the  delight  which  the  artists, 
both  of  the  Oraphic  and  the  Police  Aeics,  appear  to  find  in  the 
minute  realisation  of  physical  suffering,  and  they  would,  per¬ 
haps,  think  that  the  expression  of  this  physical  suffering 
showed  a  diseased  taste  remote  alike  from  good  art  and  -good 
feeling.  How  different  is  the  vision  of  genius.  The  inspired 
artist  dissects  the  suffering  of  such  a  scene  with  a  patience 
beyond  the  reach  of  common  humanity,  and  the  results  of  his 
research  he  presents  with  every  appearance  of  circumstantial 
reality  to  the  readers  of  weekly  illustrated  journals.  We  say 

\ 

,j  in  the  realm  of  fancy,  all  are  free,  and  as  in 
case  was  the  scene  actually  witnessed,  a  little 

It  is  of  course  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty, 


with  circumstantial  reality,  but  of  course  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that, 
neither 

variety  in  the  form  of  the  horror  is  both  natural  and  per¬ 
missible.  r  '  " 

but,  judging  only  from  internal  evidence,  we  should  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  these  powerful  works  in  the  Police  Newe 
and  the  Graphic  are  by  different  hands.  Wonderful  as  it 
may  seem  that  two  artists  should  exist  capable  of  producing 
such  lively  effects,  a  careful  study  of  the  two  pictures  points 
to  this  conclusion.  Apart  from  discrepancies  of  facts,  which, 
in  truth,  are  but  of  small  importance  in  an  imaginative  inven¬ 
tion,  such  as  each  may  claim  to  be,  there  is  intrinsic  evidence 
of  differences  of  style  which  cannot  be  passed  over.  The 
gifted  draughtsman  of  the  Police  News  shows  a  more  accom¬ 
plished  and  accustomed  command  of  the  resources  of  terror, 
aud  this  might  fairly  be  expected  in  a  journal  dealing  con¬ 
stantly  with  what  is  termed  tragedy,”  and  which  moralists 
might  call  by  the  harsher  name  of  crime.  There  is  a  more 
energetic  realisation  of  all  the  incidents  related  by  the  sur¬ 
vivors,  and  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  drowning  men 
are  indicated*  by  a  hand  evidently  more  familiar  with  the 
artistic  representation  of  death  and  disaster.  But  although 
we  do  not  think  the  artist  of  the  Graphic  is  identical  with 
artist  of  the  Police  NetoSj  it  is  by  no  means  implied  that  tlie 
former  shows  himself  in  any  way  unequal  to  the  requirements 
of  the  great  task  he  has  undertaken.  In  certain  respects,  the 
result  is  even  more  vivid  and  heart-rending.  The  name  and 
fire  are  more  liberally  supplied,  and  some  of  the  incidents  are 
invented  with  a  more,  effective  regard  to  the  pathos  of  the 
situation.  Moreover,  the  work,  as  a  whole, *lays  claims  to  a 
kind  of  authenticity  to  which  the  Police  News  does  not 
aspire.  The  picture,  we  are  gracefully  informed,  represents 
the  state  of  the  vessel  about  one  hour  and  a-balf  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  fire,”  and  the  facts  so  powerfully  rendered 
There  at  present  exists  an  analogy  to  Protection  |  have  been  “  drawn  from  details  given  to  our  artist  by 

Mr.  C.  Henry  Macdonald,  the  second  officer.”  If  we  had 
learned  that  it  had  been  drawn  with  a  piece  of  charred 
wood  saved  from  the  burning  vessel,  we  should  not  have  been 
at  all  surprised  ;  aud  although  this  element  of  authenticity 
is  wanting,  there  is  enough  in  the  picture  to  cause  us  to 
rejoice  that  the  artist  has  not  been  able  to  get  nearer  to  the 
truth.  But  the  proprietors  of  the  Graphic  were  apparently 
not  content  with  a  result  that  more  than  satisfies  our  desires 
in  the  matter,  for  they  have  devoted  a  second  page  to  the 
illustration  of  another  incident  in  the  disaster.  Here,  indeed, 
the  artist  has  really  stolen  a  march  upon  his  fellow  of  the  Police 
News.  He  has  reached  the  very  heart  of  the  matter,  aud,  again 
relying  upon  the  details  given  to  him  by  the  second  officer, 
has  produced  a  picture  which  is  calculated  to  inspire  the  kind 
of  admiration  likelv  to  terminate  in  sickness.  It  is  intended 
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very  well  without  these  niceties,  unless  one  is  pretty  sure  of 
thcni,”  and  accordingly,  unless  there  is  very  goM  warrant  for 
representing  the  survivors  in  this  way,  we  incline  to  the  belief 
that  the  illustration  would  have  been  more  popular  if  this 
nicety  of  making  the  three  men  look  like  three  hideous  beasts 
had  been  neglected.  But  the  whole  subject  suggests  another 
question  that  is  even  more  important  It  has  generally  been 
taught  that  with  civilisation  manners  have  gradually  softened, 
and  the  delight  in  witnessing  horrors  grown  less  intense.  On 
this  assumption  we  might  have  suppo^  that  these  disgusting 


TYBWHITT  ON  LANDSCAPE  ART. 

[The  following  letter  cannot  have  been  intended  for  ug. 
Having  received  it,  however,  by  mistake,  and  being  unable 
to  decipher  or  conjecture  the  name  of  the  journal  to  which  it 
was  addressed,  we  print  it  ourselves. — Ed.  Ex.j 

Sir, — The  excellent  letters  and  notes  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  your  columns  on  the  subject  of  reviewing  lead  me 
to  think  that  yours  is  just  the  paper  for  my  purpose.  I  want 
to  put  down  a  troublesome  person  without  answering  him, 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  give  me  spiwe  for  this  end. 

The  person  in  question  has  demolished  a  book  written  by 
one  of  my  disciples.  For  a  reason  which  will  appear  presently, 
I  am  not  going  to  controvert  any  of  his  observations,  or  even 
to  notice  them.  I  shall  merely  print  two  or  three  things  re¬ 
lating  to  him  which  I  believe  it  is  right  the  public  should 
know : — 

1.  He  is  one  of  those  who  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with 
several  of  my  discoveries  before  I  had  made  them  myself. 

2.  He  says  he  understands  perspective.  How  so,  when  I 
have  never  taught  him  ? 

3.  He  prefers  the  first  volume  of  my  great  work 
Colouring  Pipes’^  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth.;  and  has 
been  heard  to  say  that  I  have  done  myself  no  good  by  for¬ 
saking  subjects  which  I  really  understand  for  others  with 
which  I  am  in  no  way  conversant 

4.  When  I  was  more  good-natured  than  I  am  now,  I  once 
allowed  him  to  be  photographed  in  the  same  plkte  with  my¬ 
self.  I  expected,  of  course,  that  he  would  have  gone  upmi 
his  knees, .  and  have  been  taken  in  that  attitude.  To  my 
amazement,  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

If  this  does  not  put  the  obnoxious  person  down,  nothing 
will.  I  have  now  to  explain  why  I  do  not  answer  his  stric¬ 
tures  on  my  disciple’s  book.  The  reason  is  exceedingly 
simple.  I  have  not  read  it. 

I  have  only  to  add  (though,  indeed,  the  fact  is  pretty  well 
known)  that  to  question  any  of  my  dogmas  is  a  proceeding  in 
the  highest  degree  displeasing  to  me.  It  is  my  anxious  desire 
to  check  such  impertinence  ;  and  I  think  this  object  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  attained  if,  instead  of  argument,  I  have  recourse  to 
personalities,  and,  upon  the  appearance  of  any  criticism  offen¬ 
sive  to  me,  write  to  another  paper  about  the  critic’s  profes^ 
sional  qualifications  in  a  manner  offensive  to  him  ;  whenever, 
at  least,  as  in  the  present  instance,  he  has  had  the  simplicity 
to  give  his  name.  I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

Sunday.  John  Fusskin. 


illustrations  would  not  be  generally  accepted  m  things  plea¬ 
sant  to  look  at,  and  that  a  journal  of  high  position  would  not 
be  tempted  to  publish  them.  “There  are  things,”  said  the 
judicious  Bottom,  “in  this  comedy  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
that  will  never  please.  First  Pyramus  must  draw  a  sword  to 
kill  himself,  which  the  ladies  cannot  abide.”  "We  have  a  right 
to  assume  that,  since  Bottom’s  time,  things  have  changed. 
The  ladies  now  must  be  able  to  abide  killing  very  well,  for  we 
find  that  this  department  of  art  illustration,  hitherto  mono¬ 
polised  by  cheaper  prints  and  for  poorer  readers,  is  now  being 
vigorously  cultivated  by  those  who  provide  for  the  delight 
of  a  more  refined  taste.  Not  to  speak  of  this  last  bold  ven¬ 
ture  of  the  OraphiCf  there  have  b^n  signs  in  other  directions 
of  the  same  tenaency.  Only  the  previous  week  the  Illustrated 
London  News^  a  journal  old  enough  to  know  better,  had 
indulged  its  readers  with  a  picture  called  “  identifying  the 
dead,”  and  which  was,  in  effect,  a  reproduction  of  the  most 
terrible  phase  of  the  recent  railway  accident — the  efforts  made 
by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  recognise  the  mutilated 
features  of  the  dead  bodies  laid  out  in  a  wooden  shed.  The 
search  after  horrors  can  scarcely  go  further,  nor  could  the 
boasted  refinement  of  the  respectable  classes  be  more  success¬ 
fully  overcome.  If  these  examples  have  any  validity,  they 
prove  that  the  difference  of  tiute  between  one  class  and 
another  relates  rather  to  the  manner  than  to  the  matter  of  the 
illustrated  paper.  It  seems,  after  all,  that  the  “  Penny  Dread¬ 
ful  ”  may  in  some  cases  cost  sixpence,  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
Felice  News  and  the  Graphic  appeal  to  the  same  audience, 
though  at  a  different  price.  The  readers  of  the  latter  must 
have  their  horrors  decently  engraved  and  neatly  printed  on 
delicately  toned  paper,  wmle  the  Police  News  is  distributed 
amon^  a  section  of  the  community  that  cannot  afford  these 
luxuries  of  horror.  Its  readers  are  obliged  to  take  their  j 
pictorial  expression  of  death  and  disaster  as  they  can  get  it, 
and  to  fill  out  with  their  own  experience  the  imperfect  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  scene.  But  genteel  people  have  no  such 
experience  to  assist  them,  and  the  artist  who  would  satisfy 
their  imagination  is  compelled  to  emphasise  with  more 
distinctness  each  loathsome  feature  of  the  scene,  so  *that 
no  element  of  disgust  be  missed  or  lost.  The  artist  is,  there¬ 
fore,  compelled  to  be  more  realistic,  and,  perhaps,  even  to 
exaggerate  the  truth  ;  and  certainly,  if  the  journal  in  ques¬ 
tion  goes  on  as  it  has  begun,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear 
that  Bottom’s  surmise  may  be  realised,  and  the  ladies  be  truly 
affrighted.  In  that  event  it  behoves  these  enterprising 
journals  to  take  heed  of  Bottom’s  precaution.  The  means  by 
which  he  reconciled  his  audience  to  the  suicide  of  Pyramus 
were_very  simple,  and  consisted,  indeed,  in  the  mere  assurance 
US  was  “not  Pyramus,  but  Bottom  the  Weaver.” 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OP  ENDOWMENTS. 

Sir,— Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  voup 
article  headed  “The  Political  Economy  of  Endowments?” 

And  first  as  to  the  phrase  “  Politick  Economy  of  Endow¬ 
ments,”  which  you  characterise  as  “pompous  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  heading  of  the  abstract  of  my 
paper  in  the  Times,  and  not  the  title  of  the  paper  itself,  so  that  it 
is  rather  hard  to  hold  me  responsible  for  it.  But  to  say  the 
truth,  the  phrase  seems  to  me  a  good  one,  for  it  expresses  well 
what  I  have  tried  to  do  both  in  my  paper  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  and  also  in  the  more  recent  one,  which  is  simply  this : 
given  the  elements  of  an  economical  problem,  or  rather  of 
two  problems,  to  work  them  out  in  a  •  purely  theoretical 
manner  and  see  what  conclusion  we  are  led  to,  putting  all 
other  considerations,  except  economical  considerations,  aside.  Of 
course  when  we  come  to  practice,  a  number  of  extra-economical 
considerations  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  which  reduce 
the  working  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  rather  wide 
theoretical  premises  to  very  moderate  dimensions,  as  I  have 
tried  to  show,  as  regards  research,  in  my  “  Draft  Scheme,”^ 
published  in  the  Spectator  of  Oct.  24,  and  as  regards  educa¬ 
tion  in  my  letter  to  the  Times  of  Dec.  31.  But  it  is,  I  venture 
to  think,  because  you  have  not  fully  understood  that  both  in 
the  Fortnightly  and  Theological  Reviews  I  was  concerned 
solely  with  a  theoretical  discussion  of  principles,  that  you 
were  led  to  characterise  some  of  my  assertions  as  “para¬ 
doxical”  and  “unwarranted,”  and  to  say  that  they  made 
the  whole  argumentation  into  a  “soap-bubble.’*  The  two 
papers  consist  of  a  series  of  propositions  supported  by  a 
number  of  reasons ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  sure  they  are 
right,  but  if  it  is  desirable  before  proceeding  to  action  to 
have  a  firm  basis  in  abstract  principles,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask, 
can  these  propositions  and  these  arguments  be  met,  and  if  so, 
what  is  the  way  of  meeting  them  ?  It  is  with  this  view  that 
I  wrote  in  the  Times  that  “political  economy  says  that 
endowing  education  is  flying  in  the  face  of  nature,”  a  state¬ 
ment  which  you  call  “  a  ponderous  paradox.”  But  if  so,  the 
proposition  that  “  Protection  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
political  economy,”  as  it  is  now  admitted  to  be,  is  equally 
“ponderous”  and  not  less  “paradoxical.”  In  both  pro- 


that  Pyram 

We  think  this  plan  might  with  advantage  be  followed  by  the 
high-class  illustrated  papers.  Let  them  frankly  announce, 
unless  they  desire  to  send  their  subscribers  into  fits,  that  what 
they  print  is  not  the  fact,  but  only  the  fancy  of  their  artist, 
the  ingenious  product  of  his  hours  of  relaxation,  intended 
merely  to  divert  and  amuse.  It  is  only  when  your  lion  in¬ 
sists  that  he  is  a  lion  that  he  becomes  such  a  “fearful  wild 
fowl,”  and  in  the  same  way  the  terrible  suggestion  of  the 
Graphic  that  their  illustration  is  based  upon  fact  makes  it 
indeed  a  very  portentous  affair. 

The  defence  for  this  headlong  descent  into  morbid  horrors 
is  easily  foreseen.  It  will  be  contended,  we  know,  that  these 
things  have  been  freely  discussed  in  the  daily  papers,  and 
that  the  illustrated  journals  have  therefore  a  right  to  make 
use  of  them  in  their  own  waj^.  The  two  cases,  however,  are 
not  parallel.  What  is  said  is  only  remotely  imaged  to  the 
mind,  and  even  the  most  sensational  description  in  writing 
fails  to  emphasise  the  physical  horror  of  a  scene  as  com¬ 
pletely  or  as  disgustingly  as  it  may  be  realised  by  the  crudest 
woodcut.  Art,  as  Sir  J oshua  Reynolds  observes,  “  has  but  one 
sentence  to  utter,”  and  it  therefore  behoves  artists  to  take  the 
more  care  that  the  one  sentence  should  be  decent  and  endurable. 
We  maintain  that  such  pictures  as  those  we  have  mentioned 
are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  it  is  very  little  credit¬ 
able  to  the  journals  named  that  they  should  have  admitted 
so  morbid  an  element  into  their  designs.  Considering  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  requisite  amount  of  material  for 
each  week,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  if  an  illustrated 
paper  slips  into  duluess.  That  may  be  excused ;  but  this 
dulness  cannot  be  pardonably  relieved  by  senrationalism, 
even  though  the  seneationalism  be  as  unblushing  as  in  the 
present  instance. 


the  examinee,  JANHABY  16,  1875 


not  ?  “  Would  a  gentleman  who  started  a  high-class  periodical, 
as  he  conceives  in  the  interest  of  science,  be  at  liberty  to  claim 
assistance  from  the  Universities  ?”  Yes,  if  it  was  a  really 
scientific  paper,  like  the  admirable  Jetuier  Literatiurzeitungf 
which  is  supported  by  the  University  of  Jena,  and  numbers 
no  less  than  300  Jena  men  amongst  its  contributors.  What 
answer  would  be  given  to  those  who  ‘claimed  assistance  in 
their  endeavours  to  overthrow  the  most  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  science  Tell  them  their  claim  shall  be  considered, 
and  put  it  on  a  file  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose ;  and,  if  they 
call  again,  gi  ve  them  the  same  answer.  “  What  would  be  said 
to  Mr.  Eu^in  if  he  asked  to  be  encouraged  in  his  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Political  Economy?’*  What  Mr.  Buskin  writes  is 
literature ;  and  we  are  not  proposing  to  endow  literature. 
“  Should  a  distinguished  scholar  who  desired  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  natural  theology  be  encouraged  ?”  Yes,  certainly,  why 
not  ?  only  take  care  that  he  is  not  a  President  of  the  British 
Association.  Lastly,  you  ask.  How  are  we  to  “  distinguish 
between  true  and  false  research,  between  the  worthless  and 
the  worthjr  ?”  This  question  is  answered  in  the  eighth  and 
two  following  paragraphs  of  my  Draft  Scheme. 

I  am,  &c.,  C.  £.  Appleton. 

Hampstead,  Jan.  7. 


;  is  taken  for  granted  that  political  economy  is  a 
tt  the  laws  of  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of 
laws  of  nature  which  cannot  be  neglected  with 
so  that  the  only  question  to  be  answered  is,  does 
say  about  endowing  education  the  same  as 
tection  ?  This  is  just  what  I  want  to  know  ; 

iderstand  in  what  sense  the 
i  as  a  purely  economical  one 
lofty  and  deceptive  ”  subject 

to  think  that  the  pervasion  of  the  old  Uni- 
r  about  a  solution  of 
loubt  whether  the  so¬ 


il  says  aDour 
and  1  confess 

mere  statemei- _ 

can  be  called,  as  you  call  it,  a 
of  inquiry. 

2.  You  appear -  u  • 

versifies  by  a  “  liberal  spirit  will  brinj 
all  these  problems.  Forgive  me  if  I  (  .  n  k  x. 

mlled  Liberal  party  understands  these  questions  at  all  better 
than  the  Conservatives,  or  so  well.  As  it  happens,  the  resi¬ 
dent  members  of  the  Universities  who  have  any  part  in  the 
academical  as  distinguished  from  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the 
colleges  are  to  a  very  considerable  extent  advanced  Liberals  ; 
when  I  go  to  Oxford,  I  am  told  that  the  colleges  are 


increasing  profits  on  their  estates  to  University  purposes.  1 
ask  “  what  University  purposes  ?  ’*  and  I  find  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  hundreds  to  be  given  to  the  Bodleian 
Library,  these  purposes  arc  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
wholesale  endowment  of  new  educational  posts.  This  idea 
of  what  the  times  in  which  we  live  require  is  of  course 
natural  in  a  community  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
teachers  ;  but  before  we  have  spent  all  our  money  in  this 
way,  I  desire  to  know  whether  this  sort  of  redistribution  of 
the  funds  is  in  any  way  an  improvement  on  the  present 
system  of  subsidizing  the  Bar  and  the  other  liberal  profes¬ 
sions  by  means  of  non-resident  Fellowships  ;  I  wish  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  this  is  good  finance,  and  I  don’t  know  where  I 
am  to  go  for  the  answer,  unless  it  be  to  Political  Economy. 
But  1  suspect  that  a  statesman,  regarding  the  subject  from 
a  national,  and  so  far  as  the  teaching  community  is  specially 
concerned,  from  an  ab  extra  point  of  view,  would  be  likely  to 
deal  with  these  funds  in  a  very  diflferent  manner. 

3.  This  brings  me  to  what  I  want  done  with  at  least  half 
of  the  money  which  is  now  absorbed  by  non-resident  Fellow¬ 
ships— namely,  the  organisation  on  a  magnificent  scale  ulti¬ 
mately,  but  slowly,  gradually,  tentatively,  and  on  a  very 
limited  scale  at  first,  of  what  the  Germans  call  Wissenscka/t. 
“  Wissenschaft,”  which  we  translate  “Science,”  is  not  what 
we  English  generally  mean  by  science — to  wit,  a  few  of  the 
more  obviously  useful  of  the  Physical  Sciences — but  the 
whole  body  of  human  knowledge,  regarded  as  an  interdepen¬ 
dent  and  articulated  whole,  and  a  body  which  is  alivCy  which  is 
perpetually  remaking  itself,  by  casting  oflf  used-up  elements 
and  "assimilating  fi-esh  nourishment  from  research.  Now, 
“Wissenschaft”  in  this  sense  does  not  exist  in  this  country, 
and  Englishmen,  unless  they  have  been  in  Germany,  find  a 
difficulty  even  in  fi'aming  the  idea  of  it.  But  there  are  several 
reasons  why  we  should  be  able  (if  we  could  get  to  understand 


THE  BATTLE  OP  THE  OHUECHE9. 

Sir, — About  the  year  1708  Dean  Swift,  in  the  “Argument 
against  Abolishing  Christianity,”  wrote  the  following 

If  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how  could  the  free-thinkers, 
the  strong  reasoners,  and  the  men  of  profound  learning,  be  able  to 
find  another  subject  so  calculated,  in  all  points,  wherein  to  display 
their  abilities  ?  What  wonderful  productions  of  wit  should  we  be 
deprived  of  from  those  whose  genius  by  continual  practice  bath  been 
wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and  invectives  against  religion,  and 
would  therefore  never  be  able  to  shine,  or  distinguish  themselves, 
upon  any  other  subject  ? 

Had  the  Dean  written  in  this  year  of  grace  1875  would  he 
not,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  thpse  “  whose  continual  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  indulge  in  invectives  against  Reliyion”  have  placed 
the  word  Clergy  f  I  am,  &C.,  G.  W.  C. 

'  January  11,  1875. 


THE  WOMEN  S  DISABILITIES  BEMOVAL  BILL. 

Sir,— I  think  that  the  brains  of  some  of  your  readers,  in 
perusing  the  columns  pf  your  “  Correspondence,”  must  have 
Decome  considerably  confused  as  to  the  real  objects  of  the 
Society  for  Womens  Suffrage.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  society 
with  a  little  crotchet  for  the  enfranchisement  of  widows  and 
spinsters  who  are  householders,  or  is  it  a  society  which  means 
what  it  says  when  it  expresses  the  intention  of  procuring  for 
women  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament  on  the 
same  conditions  as  those  which  enable  or  shall  enable  men  to 
vote  ?  In  fact,  does  it  seek  an  equal  law  of  representation  ? 

Lord  Arthur  Russell,  in  addressing  his  constituents  the 
other  day  at  Tavistock,  introduced  my  name  as  one  who.  had 
awakened  many  M.P.’s  from  their  blissful  dream  of  Spluster 
Suffrage  to  the  horrible  reality  that  many  married  women 
consider  themselves  householders,  and  that  they  might  some 
day  desire  to  persuade  the  House  of  the  fact.  H®,  gave  ua  to 
understand  that  the  shock  had  been  too  much  for  the  nenves 
of  four  of  his  brother  legislators  who  had  previously  sup¬ 
ported  the  Women’s  Disabilities  Bill,  and  that  jthey  had 
determined  to  vote  us  down.  I  cannot  express  too  strongly 
mv  recrret  that  anv  action  of  mine  should  have,  helped  to  so 
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that  sex  should  prove  no  disqualification  for  representation  ; 
this  is  to  assert  the  broad  principle  of  equality  between 
women  and  men/’— Again,  later  on,  she  adds  : — “  We  ask  only 
for  equality  for  men  and  women  before  the  law,  and  we  deprecate 
all  exceptional  Ugidation  or  added  privilegee.” — I  ask,  Would 
not  any  one  re^in^  the  above,  and  knowing  that  the  law 
declares  that  a  married  woman  can  under  no  circumstances 
have  a  vote,  but  that  a  married  man  may  become  posseted  of 
this  privilege,  imagine  that  Miss  Biggs  was  intending  to 
attacK  the  added  privilege  of  the  man  T  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  that  this  lady,  though  advocating  **  equality  for  men 
and  women,”  thinks  it  no  inequality  that  a  married  man 
should  monopolise  the  title  or  “householder,”  and  with 
it  the  Parliamentaiy  vote.  She  says,  “  To  ask  for  a  class  of 
women  (i.c.,  married  women),  not  legally  qualified,  a  privilege 
which  men  not  legally  qualihed  do  not  possess,  would  be  to 
claim  superiority  for  women,  and  yet  that  would  be  implied 
if  we  extended  our  demands  so  as  to  include  the  vast  mass  of 
married  women  who  are  not  legally  considered  householders.” 
Why  so  ?  Are  not  a  vast  mass  of  married  men  legally  consi¬ 
dered  householders,  and  does  not  Miss  Biggs  in  the  next  sen¬ 
tence  ask  for  “  equality  for  men  and  women  before  the  law  ”  ? 
She  argues  upon  the  assumption  that  certain  unmarried 
women  are  now  qualified  by  law  to  vote.  This  is  not  the  case. 
An  unmarried  woman  is  only  considered  a  householder  when 
she  is  paying  her  rates  and  taxes  ;  when  it  comes  to  the  right 
to  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament  she  is  no  more  a  house¬ 
holder  in  law  than  is  a  married  woman.  Sex  in  both  cases  is 
the  disqualification.  Therefore,  so  long  as  sex  operates  in 
marriage  as  a  bar  to  the  exercise  of  the  political  privilege  of 
representation,  we  cannot  truthfully  say  that  the  disability  of 
sex  is  removed,  or  that  the  law  of  representation  is  equal 
between  men  and  women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Society 
for  Women’s  Sufiitige  has  [no  desire  to  force  the  claims  of 
married  women  to  the  front  unless  they  are  impugned.  We 
are  not  in  a  hurry.  We  don’t  mind  waiting  until  Lord 
Arthur  Russell  and  his  friends  have  recovered  from  the  effect 
of  the  demolition  of  their  institutions  consequent  on  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  Bill,  before  proceeding  with  our 
programme,  but  in  the  meantime  let  me  beg  my  fellow'- 
wo^ers  to  stand  to  their  guns,  and  not  to  lower  the  character 
of  our  great  cause  by  futile  attempts  to  persuade  timid  M.Ps. 
that  we  will  never— that  it  would  not  be  “  constitutional  ” 
(shade  of  old  Toryism !)  to — ask  for  anything  more  than  is 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Forsyth. 

I  am,  &c.,  Ursula  M.  Bright. 

Alderley  Edge,  Jan.  12,  1875. 


LEDBU-BOLLIN. 

Sir, — In  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy,  and  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  memory  of  a  friend,  1  think  it  l  ight  to  correct  a 
mistake  into  which  your  correspondent  “C.  B.”  has  fallen. 
He  says  : — The  first  consequence  of  democratic  mismanage¬ 
ment  was  the  bloody  insurrection  of  June,  1848.  The  result 
of  the  insurrection  was  to  send  Ledru-Rollin  into  exile.” 

The  bloody  insurrection  of  June  23-26,  1848,  was  one 
raised  under  the  proletarian  banner,  but  secretly  instigated, 
and  even  here  and  there  led,  by  Royalist  and  Bonapartist 
agents— as  may  be  seen  from  the  works  of  an  advanced 
Itepublican,  M.  Victor  Schoelcher,  and  of  a  Socialist  leader, 
Louis  Blanc.  So  far  from  being  a  party  to  that  deplorable 
rising,  liedru-RoUin,  as  a  mem^r  of  Government,  aided  in 
concerting  the  measures  for  combating  it  (see  ‘  History  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848.’  By  Daniel  Stern  [Countess  d’Agoult]). 
After  the  overthrow  of  this  rising,  ho  was  not  sent  into  exile, 
but  remained  in  France  for  fully  another  year,  and  became 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  subsequent  Legislative 
Assembly,  to  which  ne  was  elected  by  a  great  many  depart¬ 
ments. 

Louis  Napoleon  having  used  the  French  Army  for  an 
attack  against  the  Roman  Republic,  contrary  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  Ledru-Rollin,  in  1849,  sought  legal  redress  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  was  foiled  by  the  reactionary  majority.  A  mass 
demonstration,  which  thereupon  marched,  on  June  13,  1849, 
towards  the  Palace  of  the  Legislative* Assembly,  was  broken 
into  and  dispersed  by  General  Changarnier’s  troops.  This 
failure  of  a  popular  attempt  at  upholding  the  Constitution, 
which  had  been  violated  by  the  murderous  attack  against  the 
independence  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  became  the 
cause,  for  Ledru-Rollin,  of  a  twenty  years’  exile. 

1  may  add  that  Ledru-Rollin,  so  far  from  being  haunted, 
during  his  long  exile,  by  the  thought  that  he  was  partially 
responsible  for  tlie  advent  of  the  Second  Empire,  had,  on  the 
contrary,  the  personal  satisfaction  of  having  energetically 
resisted,  together  with  Lamartine,  the  re-admission  of  Louis 
Napoleon  into  France,  and  of  having,  in  June,  1849,  sacrificed 
everything  in  order  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  one  whom  he 
suspected  from  the  beginning  of  harbouring  the  design  of  a 
usurper. 

^  I  Karl  Blind. 
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LIVINGSTONE’S  JOURNALS. 

The  LaU  Journals  of  David  Lwingstone.  Edited  by  Rev.  Horsce 
Waller.  John  Murray. 

[Second  Notice.'^ 

Slave-traders,  of  course,  are  not  without  virtues.  But 
Livingstone  found  out  that  the  rascally  slave-traders  who  caxne 
from  Ujiji  hated  to  have  him  among  them,  a  witness  to  their 
villanies — as  well  they  might — and  there  was  evidently  a 
general  intrigue  to  drive  him  back.  The  Banian  slaves,  he 
discovered,  meant  to  leave  him  to  perish  among  enemies  on 
the  first  opportunity.  He  had,  indeed,  a  marvellous  escape 
from  the  spears  of  outraged  natives,  when,  at  length,  in 
sorrow  and  bitterness  of  heart,  he  "resolved  to  return  to 
Ujiji. 

Passing  through  a  forest,  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
i  spearmen,  whose  spears  glanced  close  to  his  body.  He  ran 
the  gauntlet  among  them  for  hours,  his  own  men,  from  the 
density  of  the  wood,  being  unable  to  fire  on  the  foe  with 
any  effect :  he  had,  in  fact,  been  mistaken  for  an  Arab 
trader  who  had  injured  the  people,  and  on  whom  they 
wished  to  be  revenged.  But  in  general  he  was  fortunately 
distinguished  by  the  natives  from  the  slave-trading  crew, 
being  known  among  them  as  “  the  Good  One.”  [By  the 
way.  Burton  seemed  to  glory  in  being  called  “  the  wicked 
Master  ”  out  in  Africa.  Ghacun  a  son  gout!']  Livingstone 
always  paid  his  way,  while  the  Arabs  stole.  After  that 
massacre,  Livingstone  protected  many  of  the  fugitives  with 
the  British  flag,  and  his  own  personal  authority  ;  so  that 
the  head  men  entreated  him  to  stay  among  them.  But  he 
says  : — “  The  murderous  assault  felt  to  me  like  Hell ;  ”  “the 
heat  was  oppressive,  and  the  fire-arms,  pouring  their  iron 
bullets  on  the  fugitives,  was  not  an  inapt  representation  of 
burning  in  the  bottomless  pit.  I  was  laid  up  all  yesterday 
afternoon  with  the  depression  the  bloodshed  made ;  it  filled 
me  with  unspeakable  horror.  I  cannot  stay  here  in  agony.” 
The  profoundly  religious  spirit  of  the  explorer  frequently, 
manifests  itself  in  such  sentences  as  ; — “  If  the  Most  High 
does  not  impart  of  His  goodness  to  me,  I  shall  never  be 
good.  If  he  does  not  put  of  his  comeliness  upon  me,  I 
shall  never  be  comely  in  soul,  but  be  like  these  Arabs,  in 
whom  Satan  has  full  sway.”  But  in  him  religion  served 
to  intensify  and  keep  alive  the  natural  nobleness  and  sterling 
excellence  of  his  nature.  He  was  a  Puritan,  with  little  of 
the  Puritan’s  narrow  sternness. 

“  The  strangest  disease,”  he  says  again,  “  I  have  seen  in 
this  country  seems  really  to  be  broken-heartedness ;  and  it 
attacks  free  men  who  have  been  captured  and  made  slaves. 
One  Syde  had  secured  a  large  number  of  young  men  as 
slaves,  and  they  endured  the  chains  until  they  saw  the 
broad  river  Lualaba  roll  between  them  and  their  free  homes ; 
they  then  lost  heart.  Many  died  in  three  days  after  cross¬ 
ing.  They  ascribed  their  only  pain  to  the  heart.  Some 
slavers  expressed  surprise  to  me  that  they  should  die,  seeing 
they  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  no  work.  One  fine  boy  of 
about  twelve  years  was^  carried,  and  when  about  to  expire 
was  kindly  laid  down  on  the  side  of  the  path.  He,  too, 
said  he  had  nothing  the  matter  with  hiTn  except  pain  in 
his  heart.  Children  for  a  time,  too,  would  keep  up 
with  wonderful  endurance;  but  it  happened  sometimes 
that  the  sound  of  dancing  and  the  merry  tinkle  of  the 
small  drums  would  fall  on  their  ears  in  passing  near 
to  a  village  ;  then  the  memory  of  home  and  happy  days 
proved  too  much  for  them ;  they  cried  and  sobbed ;  the 
broken  heart  came  on,  and  they  rapidly  sank.”  A  few  of 
those  details  were  furnished  by  Chumah  and  Susi,  while  in 
England.  Perhaps  they  will  by  some  be  voted  “senti¬ 
mental  ” — for,  after  all,  these  are  only  niggers  ” — and 
slavery  is  thought  by  some  sensible  and  “  hard-headed  ” 
persons  to  be  a  good  thing,  except  possibly  for  its  deterio¬ 
rating  effect  on  the  white  man.  But  Livingstone’s  testimony 
is  most  striking  to  the  moral  effect  of  slavery  on  slaves, 
as  well  as  on  slave-owners.  His  long  experience  dis¬ 
tinctly  disposes  him  to  regard  the  free  negroes  very 
favourably.  He  inclines  to  the  belief  of  Winwood  Reade, 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  but  a  high  class  of 
this  very  race — for  the  colour  varies  ad  infinitum— 
the  coast  negroes,  together  with  those  whom  slavery 
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costoms  have  degraded,  differ  altogether  from  free  negroes  who  feared  the  marauding  Mazitu,  and  told  that  precious 
of  the  uplands  even  in  physical  development,  quite  as  much  story  of  his  assassination  by  these  Mazitu,  which  his  friend 
as  Bill  Sykes  differs  from  men  and  women  of  our  best  Murchison  disbelieved,  and  Mr.  Young,  by  his  spirited 
English  breeds.  He  draws  most  pleasant — nay,  we  must  search  expedition,  disproved.  His  most  serious  loss,  quite 
retwt  what  we  said  about  his  style,  and  add  iriMt  graphic  early  on  this  his  last  journey,  was  that  of  his  medicine- 
and  idyllic — pictures  of  happy  negro  pastoral  villages,  all,  chest.  The  two  carriers  he  had  trusted  made  off  with  it, 
both  men  and  women,  working  as  hard  and  diligently  as  and  other  things  more  valuable  to  them.  He  records  in  his 
need  be  at  their  agriculture  and  hand  manufactures,  though  diary  that  this  is  probably  his  death-warrant,  as  a  similar 
not  perhaps  at  the  furious,  nervous,  unhappy,  high-pressure  loss  was  Bishop  Mackenzie’s  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
speed  our  stem  monitor,  Mr.  Carlyle,  seems  to  consider  finest  things  in  the  book  is  the  passage  where,  in  his  plain, 
essential  to  an  ideal  human  life,  and  which  characterises  unpretending  way,  he  endeavours  to  find  excuses  for  the 
our  vaunted  "'civilisation.”  Alasl  how  much  better  off,  men,  and  reasons  for  the  Providential  dispensation  which 
after  all,  will  these  men  be  when  we  have  "civilised  ”  them  yet  made  his  heart  so  sore — finest  as  revealing  the  sublime 
up  to  the  level  of  our  black  whites  in  the  Black  Country,  for  Christianity  of  the  man — the  profound  calmness  of  his  faith 
instance  ?  But  once  the  same  negroes  have  been  made  in  God,  in  the  ultimate  reasonableness  of  the  imiverse.  But 
slaves,  we  find  in  them  fit  leaders  and  agents  in  massacres  it  was  his  death-warrant.  The  malarious  poison  of  Africa 


of  women,  and  other  atrocities  of  the  kind.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  Africans  seem  to  have  sold 
one  another  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  all  residents 
among  them  are  not  able  to  take  so  favourable  a  view  of 
them  as  Livingstone.  We  have  all  just  been  reading 
Baker’s  story  of  the  father  selling  his  son.  Livingstone 
denies  that  the  mothers,  at  any  rate,  ever  sell  their  own 
children — unless  from  superstition,  as  in  the  case  of  there 
being  something  "unlucky”  about  them.  But  I  can 


slowly  and  surely  undermined  that  iron  constitution,  and 
he  had  no  quinine  or  other  medicine  wherewith  to  battle, 
as  formerly,  against  the  foe.  He  was  at  the  very  point  of 
death,  weak,  and  sometimes  insensible,  even  now.  He 
visited  several  great  chiefs,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated 
was  Casembe,  a  title  like  Csosar.  A  former  Casembe  had 
been  visited  by  Lacerda  and  other  Portuguese.  These 
monarchs  are  not  amiable.  Almost  every  second  man 
there  has  some  terrible  mutilation  inflicted  as  punishment ; 


scarcely  reconcile  this  with  what  he  tells  us  of  how  Chumah  if  Casembe  dreams  twice  of  a  man  he  undergoes  mutilation. 


himself  was  sold  by  his  own  relatives.  One  has  known, 
however,  fathers  and  mothers  sell  their  own  children  in 
Europe.  He  seems  also  to  overrate  somewhat  the  extent 
and  reality  of  religious  knowledge  among  the  negroes. 

The  Manyuema  are  cannibals  ;  but  other  tribes  have  the 
greatest  horror  of  cannibals.  These  people,  so  beautiful  in 


There  was  a  court  fool,  a  dwarf.  Livingstone  crossed  the 
Chambeze,  which  he  thinks  may  bo  one  of  the  head  waters 
of  the  Nile,  after  establishing  that  Nyassa  does  not  belong 
to  the  Nile  system.  He  discovered  also  Lakes  Moero  and 
Bangweolo  or  Bemba,  coming,  at  Moero,  to  his  great  river, 
the  Lualaba,  which  flows  north  into  Moero  from  Lake 


form  as  to  shame  most  of  us,  like  their  human  meat  high  too  1  B^iJaba  as  the  Luapula,  and  into  Bemba  on  the  east  as  the 
Livingstone  thinks  that  eating  Sokos,  the  gorillas  of  that  Chambeze.  From  Moero  it  flows,  together  with  the  river 
country — so  exceedingly  like  ugly  men,  to  judge  from  their  ^ufira,  into  another  large  lake,  Kamolondo,  and  joins  the 
pictures  and  his  descriptions — may  have  first  suggested  the  I^ouiane  above  Nyangwe,  going  thence  no  one  knows  for  cer- 
idea  of  cannibalism  to  them ;  certainly  it  is  from  no  scarcity  where.  Livingstone,  besides  adding  all  these  new 

of  food  that  they  eat  men.  These  Soko-monkeys  are  ^  having  in  his  former 

supposed  by  the  people  to  bo  deceased  men  revived :  yet  jo^rn^ys  added  so  many  others  south  of  them,  also  dis- 
the  people  eat  them  I  The  Sokos  have  an  awkward  way  of  covered  Lake  Liemba,  which  he  describes  as  exc^dingly 


biting  off  the  fingers  of  those  who  attack  them.  Strange  Beautiful,  with  steep  tree-covered  cliffs  overhanging  the 
stories  are  related  concerning  them ;  they  beat  drums,  and  water.  This  proved  to  bo  the  southern  water  of  Lake 

sing  and  dance  after  their  fashion  I  On  the  other  hand,  Tanganyika.  In  a  state  of  terrible  weakness  he  arrived  at 
the  Manyuema  are  scrupulously  honest.  One  gross  vice  is  *Bat  lake.  Burton  and  Speke  having  been  the  dis- 

too  often  supposed  to  prove  that  men  are  bad  all  through,  coverers  of  it  before  him,  being  carried  thither  in  a 
Nothing  can  bo  more  false  and  absurd.  Are  these  people  "'titanda”  or  litter,  slung  to  men’s  shoulders.  He  seems 
very  different  in  their  feelings  from  ourselves  ?  Here  is  a  ^  Bavo  thought  himself  dying  now  than  he  did  when 

little  tragic  poem  in  Livingstone’s  own  words "  A  poor  actually  came  to  him.  He  yearns  toward  his  chU- 

old  woman  and  child  are  among  the  captives  ;  the  boy,  ^nes  of  Tennyson  keep  ringing  in  his  earn : 

about  three  years  old,  seems  a  mother’s  pet.  His  feet  are  ''  ^  ®Ball  bo  very  near  you,  when  you  think  I  m  far  away,  &c. 
sore  from  walking  in  the  sun.  He  was  offered  for  four  "*"^0  "sponges”  he  describes  himself  as  crossing  are  terrific 


yards  of  unbleached  calico,  and  his  mother  for  two.  Ho 
understood  it  all,  and  cried  bitterly,  clinging  to  his  mother. 
She  had,  of  course,  no  power  to  help  him.  They  were 
eeparated  at  Karunga  afterwards.”  ^  ^ 


bogs,  which  he  gives  a  minute  account  of,  and  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  inundations  of  the  great  rivers.  At  Ujiji  he 
hoped  to  find  letters,  stores,  medicines  ;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind.  All  had  been  made  away  with  by  the  thieves 


When  Livingstone  got  back  to,  Uiiii  he  hoped  to  find  e“t>™ted  with  his  goods,  m  happened  again  afterwards  on 

_ 1  ^  AA^  1  TT^ni  Tl  M M Vi  V  fl  I rp  flT.fVfT  All  T.  H  A 


some  goods  and  provisions  awaiting  him,  for  his"  were  aU  at  Bis  arrival  at  this  same  Ujiji.  Du^g  his  long  stay  on  the 
an  end,  but  Shereef,  the  rascal  in  charge  of  them,  had  ®Bores  of  Tanganyika  he  watched  the  current  flowing 
"divined  on  the  Koran,”  and  found  that  the  traveller  was  ^®^B  ;  but  when  Stanley  arnv^,  and  they  explored  the 
dead,  so  he  was  feasting  on  the  produce  of  their  sale  !  The  together,  they  foun^  as  is  well  known,  the 

traveUer  had  looked  to  what  ndght  be  awaiting  him  at  to  be  an  influent.  The  northward  and  south- 

Ujiji  as  to  a  forlorn  hope.  HI,  worn  out,  baffled,  he  might  currents  might  be  caused,  it  is  suggested,  ^prevail- 

recruit  there,  get  new  men,  and  start  yet  again  to  resolve  and  evaporation;  but  I  rather  think  Sir  S. Baker 

the  great  problem.  Men  in  their  easy  chaim  at  home  con-  supposes  that  thm  nver  may  at  one  time  flow  in  and  at 

demn  him  for  showing  some  irritation  under  these  circum-  ®“®^Ber  out,  according  to  the  prevalence,  at  different  sea- 
stances.  WeU,  let  them,  if  "it  is  their  nature  to  1  ”  sons,  of  the  great  rainfalls  above  or  below  the  lake.  L mng- 

Stanley  arrives— perfectly  unexpectedly.  But  that  story  is  ®B)ne  thought  that  the  Tanganyika  may  have  an  outlet  on 
^ell  known  now,  as  also  the^  story^of  the  frowns  ^nd  *Be  south-west,  under  ground,  in  the  cavernous  clij^s  eff 
ungenerous  increduHty  with  which  Mr.  Stanley  was  received  ^abogo,  where  a  thunderous  noise  of  rushing  Bea^ 

in  England  after  reUeving  Livingstone.  Not  yet  well  ^  distance,  and  Cameron  seems  to  think  he  has 

known,  however,  are  the  warm  thankful  words  of  the  old  somewhere  there. 

explorer  about  his  deliverer,  and  Mr.  Bennett  who  sent  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  explorer’s  subsequent 

journey  to  Manyuema.  When  Mr.  Stanley  so  gallantly 
Lot  us,  however,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  follow  the  explorer  relieved  him,  he  found  Livingstone  so  much  worn  and  age‘d 
in  his  previous  journey,  from  the  regular  course  of  which  that  he  tried  to  persuade  him  to  return  home  and  recruit ; 

19  horrors  of  slavery,  as  seen  in  the  early  part  of  it,  but  the  staunch  old  man  would  not  be  persuaded.  There 
^i<e  us  diverge  at  once  to  his  exploration  of  Manyuema.  must  have  been  in  him — in  none  more  strongly  the  true 
3  reached  and  rounded  the  south  end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  passion  of  the  explorer,  the  hunger  of  travel,  and  of  know¬ 
ing  very  soon  deserted  by  Musa  and  the  Johanna  men,  ledge  acquired  by  travel,  the  restlessness  engendered  by 
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such  a  life,  tlie  love  of  wild  adventures  and  wild  men.  Yet 
he  worked  always  with  the  highest  aims  steadily  in  view ; 
he  worked  ever  under  a  profound  sense  of  responsibility  to 
God — as  a  follower  of  the  self-sacrificing  Christ.  Whatever 
incredulous  self-pleasers  may  sneer,  that  comes  out  inci¬ 
dentally  in  the  brief  but  earnest  occasional  utterances  of  his 
diary,  which  of  course  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  had 
he  published  his  own  narrative.  And  the  iron  sincerity  of 
Livingstone’s  severely  weighty  words  not  the  meanest  but¬ 
terfly  of  fashion  or  aesthetics  would  dare  to  question.  I  do 
not  deny  that  ho  also  had  some  of  the  human  ambition  of 
his  fellow-explorers  to  discover  the  Nile  sources,  and  bo 
remembered  as  a  great  discoverer.  Indeed,  he  now  and 
then  speaks  expressly  with  a  certain  proud  humility  as  not 
unconscious  of  the  high  position  ho  has  won  by  illustrious 
effort  among  his  fellow'-men.  But  very  pathetic  are  his 
frequent  ejaculatory  prayers  that  he  may  be  allowed  soon  to 
finish  his  work  and  **  go  home* — if  possible  **  within  the 
year* — that  ho  may  l)o  “  at  home  the  following  Christmas'* 
Uo  has  accomplished  his  work — ho  is  gone  home  to  rest ! 
Lot  a  man  but  labour  as  Livingstone  laboured,  and  whether 
tlio  goal  ho  sought  be  reached  or  no,  he  cannot  be  held  to, 
have  failed.  He,  and  ho  only,  has  succeeded.  Livingstone 
having  marched  with  Stanley  to  Unyanyembe,  the  latter  set 
off  for  tho  coast,  after  having  most  generously  relieved  all  his 
wants,  promising  to  send  up  picked  men  to  him.  Long  he 
waited  at  Unyanyembe  for  them,  though  tho  American  de¬ 
spatched  them  with  all  tho  speed  and  good  judgment 
possible.  Now  and  then  he  speaks  in  deep  despondency ; 
yet  Faith  still  abides  with  him,  though  veiled.  No 
mission-station,  no  civilising  influence  and  commerce  on 
Lako  Nyassa,  as  ho  had  hoped — only  tho  dhows  of  tho 
slave-trader  following  in  his  wake  1  Much  disappoint¬ 
ment  since  I  was  last  here,”  he  exclaims  at  Nyassa  ;  *^and 
poor  Mary  sleeps  down  tho  Zambesi  yonder  on  Shupanga 
Brae  1”  At  another  time  ho  cries:  **Tho  Divine  Favour 
seems  to  be  withdrawn  from  me  ! — shall  I  accomplish  my 
work?”  But  now’,  since  tho  traveller’s  death.  Bishop 
Steere  goes  out  determined  to  establish  a  civilising  mis¬ 
sionary  settlement,  making  use  of  the  Shire  river,  as  Living¬ 
stone  desired.  At  Unyanyembe  he  beguiles  the  time,  when 
not  employed  in  reading  or  writing,  or  setting  in  order  his 
scientific  observations — astronomical,  geological,  botanical, 
or  other — by  noting  with  tenderest,  most  loving,  and  per¬ 
fectly  poetic  minuteness,  the  habits  of  little  birds  that  build 
under  his  eaves — little  whydah  birds.  And  this  is  the  man 
litohiry  gentlemen  accuse  of  having  no  imagination — no 
delicacy  of  8}’mpathetic  perception  I  His  quiet,  un¬ 


pleased  ;  nature  is  full  of  enjoyment.”  **  Near  Kasankangag, 
I  saw  boys  shooting  locusts  that  settled  on  the  ground  with 
little  bows  and  arrows.”  "‘Cock  whydah  bird  died  last 
night ;  the  brood  came  and  chirruped  to  it  for  food,  and 
tried  to  make  it  feed  them,  as  if  not  knowing  death.”  He 
used  to  feed  them  with  crumbs  and  bread-and-milk. 

As  to  the  Lualaba  being  the  Nile  and  not  the  Congo,  it 
is  falsely  asserted  that  he  was  confident ;  he  was  far  from 
being  so.  But,  “My  daughter  Agnes  says,  "much  as  I 
wish  you  to  come  home,  I  would  rather  that  you  finished  your 
work  to  your  own  satisfaction  than  return  merely  to  gratify 
me.’  Eightly  and  nobly  said,  my  darling  Nannie.  Vanity 
whispers  pretty  loudly,  she  is  a  chip  of  the  old  hlocJc,  My 
blessing  on  her  and  all  the  rest.” 

At  last  we  come  to  him  wading,  punting,  carried  on  men’s 
shoulders,  through  swamps  and  floods  in  perpetual  pitiless 
rain,  near  Lake  Bangweolo,  on  his  way  to  Katanga  and  the 
""fountains,”  with  dysentery  slowly  killing  him.  But  he 
says  now,  ""nothing  earthly  will  make  me  give  up  my  work' 
in  despair.  I  encourage  myself  in  the  Lord  my  God,  and 
go  forward.”  Except,  indeed,  for  the  sublime  spectacle  of 
one  man  toiling  alone  and  uncheered  in  the  wilderness, 
chained,  as  it  were,  though  of  his  own  free  will,  to  the  rock, 
and,  with  Promethean  endurance  for  sublime  ends  resolutely 
trampling  down  through  lonely  years  anguish,  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  every  lower  impulse  of  a  humanity  femininely 
sensitive,  loving,  and  tender ;  save  for  this,  and  for  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  love  and  fortitude  imparted  by  some  noble  con¬ 
tagion  of  the  spirit  to  those  dark  despised  followers  who 
dared  and  suffered  with  him  while  he  lived,  and  for  him 
when  he  was  no  more, — the  record  would  be  unendurable 
indeed  in  its  monotony  of  darkness  and  pain.  The  account 
of  his  death  varies  a  little  from  that  which  we  had  tele¬ 
graphed  to  us  at  first,  and  which  I  have  partly  embodied  in 
my  poem,  ""Livingstone  in  Africa.”  Chumah  and  Susi 
say  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  dying.  Mr.  Waller 
observes  that,  in  all  instances  of  dysentery  he  has  known  in 
Africa,  no  parting  message  and  no  directions  in  case  of  death 
were  given ;  courage  and  hope  seemed  to  remain,  till  the 
mind  wandered,  and  insensibility  stole  over  it.  So  it  was 
in  this  instance.  The  men  carried  him  on  a  litter  when  he 
was  loo  weak  and  in  too  much  pain  to  ride  the  donkey — 
carried  him  among  papyrus  reeds  and  lotus  of  dismal 
swamps  where,  says  he,  "‘the  wind  in  the  rushes  makes  a 
sound  like  th^  waves  of  the  sea.”  At  sunrise,  the  fish-eagle 
over  these  melancholy  waters  raises  his  weird,  melancholy 
cry,  once  heard  never  to  be  forgotten, ""  as  if  he  were  calling,** 
says  Livingstone,  ""  to  some  one  in  the  other  world**  The 
pain  was  so  intense,  even  if  he  were  touched,  that,  at  the 
last,  his  bearers  had  to  put  him  down  for  ease,  though  close 
to  the  village,  which  was  his  final  resting-place  on  earth. 

The  description  furnished  by  the  men  of  the  last  scene 
to  Mr.  Waller  is  so  graphic  that  it  might  be  painted. 
Anything  more  pathetic  and  solemn  than  the  whole  I 
do  not  know.  The  afternoon  before  his  death  he  asked 
Susi  to  bring  his  watch  to  the  bedside,  and  explained 
to  him  the  position  in  which  to  hold  his  hand  that  it  might 
lie  in  the  palm  while  he  slowly  turned  the  key.  So  the 
hours  stole  on  till  nightfall.  The  men  silently  took  to  their 
huts,  whilst  others,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  watch,  sat 
round  the  fires,  all  feeling  that  the  end  could  not  be  far  off. 
About  11  p.m.,  Susi  went  to  his  master.  There  were 
shouts  in  the  distance :  ""  Are  our  men  making  that  noise  ? 

""  No,”  replied  Susi,  ""  I  can  hear  from  the  cries  that  the 
people  are  scaring  away  a  buffalo  from  their  dura  fields. 
A  little  while  after,  evidently  wandering,  he  said,  slowly, 
""  Is  this  the  Luapula  ?  ”  Susi  told  him  they  were  on  the 
banks  of  the  Molilamo,  when  he  was  silent  for  a  while. 
Again  speaking  to  Susi,  in  Suaheli  this  time,  he  said, 
""  Sikungapi  huenda  Luapula  ?  **  (""  How  many  days  is  it  to 
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H^^selected  it  with  difficulty,  for  he  coffid  hardly  see.  In  the  system,  but  it  ffid  not  sufficiently  expose  the  nature  of 
bw  feeble  voice  he  said,  “All  right,  you  can  go  out  now.”  its  moral  and  religious  consequences.  Mr.  Birks  has  per- 
TTiese  were  the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  speak.  formed  the  valuable  service  of  imveiling  to  view  the  per- 

^  About  4  a.m.  they  heard  Majwara’s  step  outside  the  nicious  and  disastrous  influences  of  the  Utilitarian  ethics  as 
hut  “  Come  to  Bwana ;  lam  afraid,  I  don’t  know  if  he  they  reveal  themselves  to  a  well-ordered  mind,  in  which 
alive.”  A  candle  stuck  on  the  top  of  a  box  by  its 
nwn  wax  shed  a  light  sufficient  for  them  to  see  his  form. 


evangelical  sentiment  and  a  dutiful  faith  in  a  literal  revela¬ 
tion  are  the  presiding  forces.  Our  author  may  be  said  to 


Lirinffstone  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  his  body  have  restored  to  ethical  science  that  spiritual  element  which 
stretched  forwards,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands  upon  the  secular  and  rationalistic  moralists  have  striven  to  eliminate 
pillow  •  he  did  not  stir ;  there  was  no  sign  of  breathing,  from  it.  This  result  cannot  fail  to  call  forth  a  warm 
Then  one  of  them  advanced  softly  to  him,  and  placed  his  adm^tion  in  every  well-regulated  mind.  More  especiaUy 
hand  to  his  cheek.  Livingstone  was  dead  .  .  .  The  men  it  will  awaken  gratitude  in  the  breasts  of  devout  and 
have  much  to  consider,  as  going  out  into  the  chill  night  anxious  parents  who  may  have  feared  that  the  kind  of 
air  they  cower  round  the  watchflre,  and  little  time  for  speculation  at  present  in  the  air  is  of  a  highly  explosive 
deliberation.  They  are  at  their  furthest  point  from  home,  and  destructive  character,  and  who  will  henceforth  be  able 
and  their  leader  has  fallen  at  their  head  ...  We  know  to  dwell  on  the  pleasing  mental  pictures  of  their  hot-blooded 
how  they  faced  their  difficulties ;  how  the  heart  and  inner  and  rather  wa3rward  sons  chained  and  softened  by  the  tender 
parts  of  the  body  were  buried  under  a  great  Moula  tree ;  eloquence  of  the  Cambridge  teacher  of  morals, 
how  the  rest  of  the  sun-dned  remains,  preserved  with  salt  and  would  be  vain  to  try  to  give  a  conception  of  the  noble 

brandy,  were  carried  to  the  sea.  ^  fervour  and  heroic  courage  which  the  author  displays  through- 

Passing  a  forest  grave  one  day,  the  traveller  h^  said,  yolume  in  unmasking  the  seductive  creed  which 

“  I  should  like  to  lay  my  weary  limbs  in  the  still,  still  threatens  to  woo  our  youth  to  moral  destruction.  It  would 
forest,  as  Mary  lies  in  her  forest  grave,  where  no  one  would  difficult  for  the  orthodox  to  find  a  more  fearless  and 
ever  come  to  disturb  my  rest.  ^  determined  champion  than  Mr.  Birks.  He  is  never  weary 

A  plain  slab  of  marble  has^  just  been  placed  above  the  of  pointing  out  the  degrading  and  atheistic  consequences  of 
grave  of  Livingstone  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  his  own  a  consistent  Utilitarianism,  of  showing  forth  its  inherent 
memorable  words  concerning  slavery  inscrib^  upon  it,  “  All  baseness  and  selfishness.  No  doubt  the  author  will  receive 
I  can  say  in  my  solitude  is,  may  Heaven  s  rich  blessing  ample  sympathy  and  support  from  those  orthodox  regions  of 
come  down  on  every  one,  American,  Hnglish,  Turk,  who  will  society  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  move  :  nevertheless. 


help  to  heal  this  open  sore  of  the  world !  ” 


Eoden  Noel. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  PROFESSOR  OF  MORAL  PHILO¬ 
SOPHY  ON  MODERN  UTILITARIANISM. 

Modem  Utilitarkmiam ;  or^the  Sytteme  of  Paley^  Bentham^  and  Mill 


Examined  and  Comnared.  By  Thomas  Rawson  Birks,  Knightsbridge 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

All  docile  minds  will  doubtless  tender  their  thanks  to 


all  impartial  readers  will  recognise  the  holy  courage  which 
Mr.  Birks  has  evinced  in  openly  attacking  a  school  of  ethical 
doctrine,  which  has  not  only  become  the  dominant  one  in 
English  society,  but  is  known  to  be  so  powerfully  armed 
with  the  carnal  weapons  of  argument  and  satire.  It  may, 
however,  possibly  strike  a  hasty  reader  that  Mr.  Birks  in 
his  fierce  Hebrew  denunciations  is  really  overlooking  a  canon 
laid  down  by  himself  in  this  very  work.  “  A  clear  distinc¬ 
tion”  he  says,  “  ought  always  to  be  made  between  doctrines 
really  held  by  those  from  whom  we  differ,  and  our  own 


Mr.  Birks  for  extending  the  inestimable  blessing  of  his  phi-  opinions  or  inferences  as  to  the  principles  they  imply,  or  the 
losophical  instruction  to  circles  outside  his  University.  The  results  to  which  they  lead  ”  (p.  146).  But  in  this  passage 
work  before  us  contains  a  series  of  ten  lectures  on  the  ethical  the  writer  may  inadvertently  have  b^n  betrayed  into  quoting 
systems  of  Paley,  Bentham,  and  J.  8.  Mill ;  and  it  need  a  purely  secular  maxim,  which  his  higher  nature  would 
hardly  be  said  that  they  are  marked  by  all  that  profundity  certainly  reject.  Or  possibly  Mr.  Birks  would  say  that  his 
of  spiritual  insight  for  which  the  author  was  previously  view  of  Utilitarianism  is  not  a  subjective  interpretation,  but 
distinguished.  a  calm  objective  statement  of  its  real  essence,  as  it  reveals 

Mr.  Bir^  has  been  led  to  take  up  the  subject  of  itself  to  the  intuition  of  a  sound  moral  nature.  “I  assert,” 
Modem  Utilitarianism  from  a  pious  and  commendable  sen-  Mr.  Birks  might  say,  that  “  Utilitarianism  is  and  must  be 


toent  for  the  antecedents  and  traditions  of  his  office. 
Paley,  the  Brst  moving  force  in  the  stream  of  Utilitarian 
ethira  of  centuiy,  was  himself  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
a  Cambridge,  and  by  his  powerful  and  enduring  influence 
at  the  University  has,  in  a  sense,  forced  the  subject  of 
tanan  ethics  on  the  attention  of  all  subsequent  pro- 
essors.  The  secularisation  of  Paley ’s  doctrine  by  Bentham 

iknH  T  Q  Iff?!!  J 


Mr.  Birks  might  say,  that  “  Utilitarianism  is  and  must  be 
immoral  and  degrading,  not  that  I  think  it  to  be  so.”  It  is 
this  holy  confidence  which  makes  Mr.  Birks  so  safe  a  guide 
amid  the  intricacies  of  ethical  controversy. 

To  come  to  particulars.  Mr.  Birks  rightly  places  the 
believing  Paley  far  above  the  secular  Utilitarians  who  have 
succeeded  him.  The  professor  nobly  frees  his  predecessor 
from  the  calumniations  of  his  critic,  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill.  Mr. 


called  for  a  determined  exposure  of  the  Mill  has  charged  Paley  with  making  the  sanctions  of 
weakness  of  its  fundamental  principles  at  the  hands  of  Cam-  morality  wholly  selfish  by  finding  the  motive  of  virtue  in 
n  ge  teachers,  and  this  exposure  was  effected,  as  is  well  the  hope  of  future  reward.  This  Christian  hope,  says  our 
nown,  with  complete  success  by  Professor  8edgwick,  Dr.  author,  so  far  from  being  unworthy,  “  is  a  higher  and  nobler 
ewell,  and  Professors  Grote  and  Maurice.  Our  author  element  than  can  be  found  in  any  scheme  which  reduces 
b  ^ware  that  the  whole  subject  has  been  exhausted  virtue  to  a  disguised  and  transformed  selfish  interest 

y  tuw  prolonged  controversy,  for  ho  speaks  of  Professor  (p.  75).  It  is  thus  that  faith,  disdaining  to  ask  for  proof. 


ne  thinks  that  the  recent  death  of  the  Birks  aims  his  most  eloquent  denunciations.  The  writer 

last  ffreaf.  TTi.l..  .  .  .  -  I  <>11  -1.1-  _ 


nre  champion  of  the  Utilitarian  creed  makes  the  does  not  profess  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  kind  of  merit 

^  suitable  time  for  a  review  of  the  whole  con-  claimed  for  this  moralist  and  jurist.  He  modestly  says : — 


troversy  (p.  3). 


his  plia  “®ciou8  of  an  ability  to  supply  the  defect,  though  tagious  society  of  Bentham’s  admirers.  “  I  do  not  remem- 

anv  modesty  prevents  his  explicitly  setting  up  her,”  writes  Mr.  Birks,  with  admirable  frankness,  “in  the 

his  1  u  preceding  opponents  of  Bentham  and  course  of  forty  years,  to  have  met  with  any  one  who  pro- 

f  1  relied  to  a  dangerous  degree  on  the  instru-  fessed  himself  indebted  to  Bentham  for  a  single  important 

^ty  of  human  reason.  They  had  endeavoured  to  idea”  (p.  116).  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
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struck  with  the  fact  that  the  orthodox  and.  ovangelidj^l 


that  Mr.  Birks  is  incompetent  to  estimate  Bentham’s  specu¬ 
lations.  His  fine  spiritual  insight  enables  him  to  judge  of 
the  moral  and  political  tendency  of  a  system  of  which  he 
has  not  studied  all  the  parts.  He  seizes  with  a  facility  that 
may  puzzle  the  mere  reasoner  the  essential  attributes  and 
the  ruling  spirit  of  Bentham’s  method.  Bentham’s  mode  of 
analysing  terms,  which  some  of  his  followers  have  curiously 
regarded  as  one  of  his  greatest  merits,  is  thus  tersely  imd 
grapliically  appraised  : — **  He  solves  great  questions  not  like 
knots,  by  patiently  untying  their  complications,  nor  like 

_ _ ^  _ a  mental  telescope  of  high 

and  achromatic  clearness,  but  like  the  stones  used 
‘  j — by  breaking  them  in  pieces  ”  (p.  122). 
classifications  are  elsewhere  described  as  ar- 

(p.  129).  With  a  glow 


point  of  view  elevates  the  mind  above  the  apparent  contra*' 
dictions  of  ethical  systems,  revealing  a  fundamental  concoid 
and  unity  where  the  unaided  reason  perceives  mutual  incom¬ 
patibility. 

Perhaps  the  most  edifying,  and  certainly  the  most  affect*  i 
ing,  part  of  this  work  is  the  Seventh  Lecture,  which  deals 
with  the  subject  of  Moral  Inquiry  and  Christian  Faith.”; 
Here  the  author  meets  in  an  eminently  Christian  spirit  the 
impious  taunt  of  Mr.  Mill  that  our  Universities,  being 
pigged  to  the  maintenance  of  Christian  dogmas,  can  never 
be  the  seat  of  honest  and  fearless  inquiry  on  ethical  sub¬ 
jects.  Mr.  Birks  rightly  defends  subscription  as  a  guarantee 
of  well-considered  conviction.  He  shows,  with  his  ctn* 
tomaiy  force -of  persuasion,  that  the  openness  of  mind  toi! 
new  evideiice,  and  the  readiness  to  modify  one’s  belief  with' 
the  progress  of  research,  which  is  recommended  by  Mr. 
Mill,  is  an  impossible  psychological  condition.  There  are 
two— and  only  two — states  of  mind  in  respect  to  belief : 
(u)  tenacious,  unshakable  adherence  to  doctrine ;  (6)  sceptical 
indifference  with  regard  to  all  doctrine,  and  feeble  vacilla¬ 
tion.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Mill,  so  far  from  realising  the 
state  of  mind  which  he  inculcates,  is,  as  his  autobiogra^fi^ . 
shows. 


planets  and  stars,  by  using 
power  j 

for  mending  roads- 
Bentham’s  l. _ ... 

ranging  in  sets  lifeless 'counters  ”  , 

of  poetic  fervour,  which  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
Mr.  Birks  lays  bare  the  hollowness  of  Bentham’s  system  of 
legislation  : — 

No  stream  can  rise  abore  its  fountain.  No  theory  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  based  on  the  doctrine  that  nian’s  highest  aim  in  life  is  to  work 
out  certain  sums  in  arithmetic,  very  hard  to  work  aright,  on  totals 
of  attainable  pleasure,  and  which  further  ranks  the  pleasures  of  adul¬ 
tery  and  malevolence  side  by  side  with  those  of  heroic  virtue  or 
seraphic  devotion,  can  fall,  whether  applied  to  individuals  or  nations, 
to  prove  itself  a  most  deceptive  and  dangerous  guide. — (Page  134.) 

No  candid  reader  can  well  fail  to  see  in  this  extract  the 
.-vdvantages  which  spiritual  intuition  brings  to  its  possessor 
in  the  shape  of  exact  insight  and  nice  discrimination. 

Towards  Mr.  Mill  the  author  adopts,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  less  severe  and  denunciatory  tone.  By  wisely 
insisting  on  the  etymological  force  of  Utility  and  Utili¬ 
tarianism,  the  Professor  is  able  to  show  that  whenever  Mr. 
Mill  attains  a  dim  insight  into  the  higher  aspects  of  morals 
he  **  rises  above  the  low  marshy  ground  of  his  sensational 
philosophy  and  Utilitarian  ethics,”  and  takes  his  stand  on 
‘"the  higher  level  of  eternal,  immutable,  and  intuitive 
morality.”  With  a  beautiful  charity,  Mr.  Birks,  follow¬ 
ing  Professor  Orote,  finds  in  Mr.  Mill  a  nature  too  large 
for  his  narrow  creed,  struggling  unconsciously  upwards 
into  a  purer  and  brighter  atmosphere.  But  there  is 
one  thing  in  Mr.  Mill  which  properly  rouses  a  righteous 
indignation  in  the  Professor’s  mind.  He  has  refused 
(even  when  goaded  by  his  Westminster  constituents)  to 
divulge  the  exact  nature  of  his  religious  beliefs.  To  a 
properly  constituted  mind,  accustomed  to  a  habitual  pro¬ 
fession  of  its  creed  in  sharply-defined  formulas,  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  one  preserving  this  habitual  reticence  is  simply 
shocking.  As  Mr.  Birks  aptly  observes,  this  reticence 
implies  an  abject  cowardice  of  spirit.  With  a  truly  reli¬ 
gious  vexation  of  soul,  he  UTites  on  this  matter : — 

On  religions  questions,  he  (Mr.  Mill)  is  so  far  from  practising  that 


an  instance  of  the  firmest  and  most  ineradicable 
prejudice  against  Christianity. 

We  trust  we  have  given  a  full  enough  account  of  this'' 
remarkable  book  to  show  the  reader  in  what  a  lofty  key  . 
its  thoughts  and  its  style  are  pitched.  Yet  no  number 
of  extracts  could  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  unbroken 
stream  of  eloquence  which  runs  through  the  work.  It  iic 
scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  convince  many  Utilitariaoi.; 
of  the  error  of  their  ways :  their  minds  are  probably  too 
material  to  be  influenced  by  the  subtle  spiritual  ideas  which 
it  contains.  Yet  it  will  doubtless  accomplish  its  purpose  in 
preserving  in  the  right  way  those  who  have  not  yet  been 
led  astray  by  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  the  day. 


Shake fpeare's  Centurie  of  Prayae^  being  Materials  for  a  Utstorv  6J 
Opinion  on -Shakespeare  and  his  Worl^.  By  C.  M.  Ingleby.  Pub¬ 
lished  for  the  Editor  by  Trbiiner  and  Co. 

To  what  extent  Shakespeare’s  genius  was  recognised  by 
his  contemporaries  is  a  question  often  debated ;  and  Mr. 
Ingleby  has  gone  the  right  way  to  work  to  furnish  a  solu¬ 
tion.  He  has  collected  all  the  references  to  Shakespeare 
and  his  plays  that  occur  in  literature  for  a  century  after 
Shakespeare  began  to  write.  That  it  should  have  been 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  inquiry  for  a  century  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  show  that  Shakespeare’s  name  was  not  honoured 
during  his  life,  nor  for  many  years  after  his  death,  as  it  is 
now.  He  made  his  power  felt,  and  was  greatly  admired 
among  his  fellow-playwrights ;  but  though  many  of  them 
took  occasion  to  express  their  admiration  in  eulogistic  verse, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  there  was  not  one  of  them  but 
w’ould  have  been  amazed  if  the  veil  of  the  future  had  been 
lifted,  and  they  had  seen  the  height  to  which  Shakespeare 
has  been  raised  by  posterity  above  them  all. 

It  seems  at  fir^t  sight  that  it  would  be  easy  enough  to 
collect  all  that  can  be  found  about  Shakespeare  in  the 
w'ritings  of  a  given  period,  more  especially  when  generatioiM 
of  scholars  have  gone  over  the  ground  and  recorded  their 
discoveries.  But  any  investigator  who,  like  Mr.  Ingleby, 
resolves  to  go  over  the  ground  again,  and  glean  references 
hitherto  undetected,  has  a  sufficiently  laborious  task  before 
him,  and  one  in  which  the  dry  research  is  relieved  and 
rewarded  at  rare  intervals.  And  it  is  not  very  consoling  to 
the  wearied  reader  of  poems  and  pamphlets  that  have  lost 
any  little  interest  they  may  ever  have  possessed  to  reflect 
that,  after  all,  what  we  want  to  know  is  not  so  much  the 
opinions  of  the  blockheads,  concerning  Shakespeare  as  the 
opinions  of  men  for  whose  judgment  we  have  some  respect. 
Mr.  Ingleby  remarks  in  his  preface  that  he  had  little  con¬ 
ception  of  the  difficulties  of  his  work  till  he  had  advanced 
some  way  towards  its  execution.  Although  Mr.  Ingleby 
modestly  disclaims  absolute  completeness  for  his  collection, 
and  expects  that  there  are  still  many  gleanings  to  be  had, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  '  Centurie  of  Prayse  ’  is  all 
but  theoretically  complete,  and  certainly  complete  enough 
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to  afford  reasonable  satisfaction  to  aU  who  are  interested  in 
the  question  that  he  has  proposed  to  illustrate.  ^ 

Naturally,  it  is  the  references  made  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  sixteenth  century  that' are  most  interesting.  We  look 
to  that  period  to  see  who  did  homage  to  the  dramatic  sun  as 
he  rose  above  the  horizon,  and  before  his  power  had  dispelled 
the  envious  or  merely  opaque  clouds  that  obscured  his 
briffhtness.  There  has  been  not  a  little  dispute  over  two 
paSages  in  Spenser’s  poetry  which  are  supposed  to  refer  to 
Shakespeare,  and  to  be  the  welcome  with  which  Spenser, 
then  the  President  by  acclamation  of  the  republic  of  poets, 
admitted  the  young  dramatist  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
One  of  those  passages,  a  lament  over  the  death  of  *‘our 
pleasant  WiUy,”  of  date  1591,  is  now  all  but  universally 
rejected,  and  finds  no  place  in  the  present  collection.  But 
Mr.  Ingleby  admite  the  other  passage,  four  often-quoted 
lines  in  Cohn  Clout  s  Come  Home  Again  • 

And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  Aetion  ; 

A  gentler  ahepheard  may  nowhere  be  found  : 

Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thought’s  invention. 

Doth  like  himself  heroically  sound. 

]V£r.  Ingleby  remarks,  in  a  note  of  elucidation  to  these  lines, 
that  the  fact  that  Spenser’s  stanza  on  Aetion  really  refers, 
to  Shakespeare  is  established  by  the  fact  that  no  other 
heroic  poet  (i.e.,  historical  dramatist,  or  chronicler  in  heroic 
verse)  had  a  surname  of  heroic  sound.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Mr.  Ingleby,  like  all  others  who  have  written  on  this  pas- 
satre,  has  overlooked  the  fact,  which  the  present  writer  has 
el^ where  pointed  out,  that  Michael  Drayton’s  poetical 
name,  Rowland — i.e.,  Boland  or  Orlando— had  a  much  more 
heroic  sound  than  **  Shakespeare  ”  was  likely  to  have  in 
that  generation.  And  Drayton  also  had  before  then,  in  his 


I  (Act  V.,  1,  52>— 

I  The  thrice*three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 

Of  Learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary — 

we  see  that  he  resented  the  exclusive  assumptions  of  the 
learned,  or  at  least  that  a  sharp  retort  upon  them  had 
passed  through  his  mind.  In  Hamlet  ”  also  (Act  II., 
Sc.  2),  there  is  an  instructive  allusion  to  the  controversy 
between  poet  and  player,  in  which  Spenser  and  Shakespeare 
stood  on  opposite  sides.  When  Hamlet  asks  whether  the 
players  hold  the  same  estimation  now  that  they  did  for¬ 
merly,  he  is  told  that  an  array  of  children,  little  eyases, 
have  been  attacking  the  stage,  and  that  “  these  are  now  the 
fashion,  and  so  berattle  the  common  stages — so  they  call 
them — that  many  wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose-quills, 
and  dare  scarce  come  thither.’*  There  had  been  much 
throwing  about  of  brains,  and  the  poets  had  been  frighten- 


I  ing  the  rapier-wearing  quality  from  the  stage  by  crying  out 
I  against  it  as  vulgar.  Thomas  Nash  was  the  leader  in  this 
!  bitter  attack  upon  the  stage,  and  this  passage  fti  Hamlet  ” 
i  refers  probably  to  him  and  his  set ;  but  Spenser  had  written, 

!  though  with  more  dignity,  and  no  irritating  personality, 

I  upon  the  same  side. 

There  is  another  little  incident  in  this  warfare  between 
poets  and  players  which  may,  perhaps,  contain  a  lurking 
allusion  to  Shakespeare.  Ledge’s  *  Wit’s  Misery  and  the 
World’s  Madness,’  which  has  been  mentioned  above, 
attacks  the  vices  of  the  time  in  personifications,  in  the 
i  same  manner  as  Dekker’s  “  Seven  Deadly  Sins.”  Among 
j  the  rest  he  draws  an  odious  picture  of  Envy,  and  says  that 
I  he  is  as  fpale  as  the  visage  of  the  ghost  that  cried  the 
other  night  in  the  theatre  like  an  oyster(wise),  Hamldt, 
Revengel  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  ghost  of 
those  days  had  something  of  the  same  greenish  pallor  in 
which  he  is  now  enveloped  by  the  more  perfect  machinery 
of  the  modem  stage.  And  those  who  know  that  the 
oyster  is  supposed  to  lie  on  its  bed  gaping  for  sea-food,  will 
admit  that  the  simile  is  a  good  caricature  of  the  mouths 
that  the  ghost  must  make  to  emit  his  sepulchral  notes. 
But  the  reference  acquires  rather  a  remarkable  interest  in 
the  light  of  the  tradition  that  the  part  of  the  ghost  was 
played  by  Shakespeare  himself.  Mr.  Ingleby  should  look 
at  the  passage. 

Perhaps  the  most  generally  known  work  of  Shakespeare’s 
during  his  lifetime — the  chief  basis  of  his  notoriety,  if  not 
of  hia  fame — was  the  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis.”  We 
have  just  said  that  this  would  probably  not  have  suited  the 
taste  of  Spenser ;  and  most  of  the  University  wits  of  the 
time  who  had  any  pretensions  to  culture  or  decorous  re¬ 
spectability  would  have  enjoyed  it  under  protest  that  it 
was  vulgar.  Mr.  Ingleby  has  not  remarked  that  it  was 
violently  caricatured  by  John  Marston  in  his  ‘  Pygmalion’s 
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but  ia  beholden  unto ;  it  is  called  *  Maid’s  Philosophy/  or 
'  Venus  and  Adonis.’  ”  The  testimonies  of  Weever,  Meres, 
and  Bamefield  are  more  respeotable ;  but  there  is  no  recog¬ 
nition  of  Shakespeare  by  any  high  authority  before  the 
close  oi  the  century.  His  "  Venus  and  Adonis  ”  and  his 
"  LucFece  ”  were  widely  read,  and  his  "Borneo  and  Juliet,” 
by  the  testimony  of  John  Marston,  took  the  town  by  storm  ; 
but  the  "  learned  ”  of  the  school  of  Spenser  and  Sidney 
would  seem  to  have  looked  but  coldly  on  the  player,  drama¬ 
tist,  and  poet. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to  follow  the 
various  allusions  to  Shakespeare  through  Mr.  Ingleby’s 
volume.  Next  to  Ben  Jonson’s  verses  in  1623,  the  lines  by 
Milton  inserted  among  the  commendatory  poems  in  the 
folio  edition  of  1 632  were  the  first  memorable  tribute  to 
Shake^oare’s  memory.  The  most  curious  criticisms  on  his 
plays  are  those  found  in  the  diary  of  Pepys.  But  Mr. 
Ingleby’s  collection  contains  many  interesting  allusions  be¬ 
sides.  It  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  it  may  be  made  a 
most  fertile  basis  for  refiection  and  speculation. 

»  *’<  W.  Minto. 


FLORIDA. 


WiJd  Life  in  Florida,  with  a  Visit  to  Cuba.  Bj  Captain  F.  Trench 
Townsheud.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 


In  this  account  of  a  hunting  trip  to  Florida,  Captain 
Townshend  has  given  to  the  public  an  unpretending,  lively 
book,  written  in  good  English,  and  with  which  no  critic 
could  find  fault.  If  the  travellers  encountered  nothing 
very  startling,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  traversing  some 
perfectly  unknown  ground  and  proving  once  more  what  a 
large  amount  of  discomfort  Englishmen  will  undergo  for  no 
veiy  apparent  object — sport  even,  which  was  here  the  aim, 
proving  very  indifferent.  Intermingled  with  the  personal 
narrative  is  a  considerable  stock  of  curious  information,  yet 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  the  intolerable  weariness  of  the 
guide-book.  If  Captain  Townshend’s  narrative  do  not 
induce  every  sane,  unconsumptive  individual,  rich  or  poor, 
to  give  the  peninsula  a  wide  berth,  it  will  prove  a  necessary 
companirr,  of  the  would-be  tourist.  Wo  say  would-be: 
for  few,  having  got  to  Florida,  would  find  themselves 
possessed  of  the  courage  or  physical  strength  to  penetrate 
far  into  its  swamps. 

The  author  has  one  point  in  his  favour — he  has  hit  upon 
an  out-of-the-way  nook,  highly  interesting  historically,  and 
yet  comparatively  untrodden — or  rather  unwaded — by  the 
foot  of  civilisation.  Florida,  the  first  portion  of  the 
United  States  territory  to  be  permanently  settled,  is  only  the 
twenty-seventh  State  in  order  of  admission.  It  has  under¬ 
gone  many  chops  and  changes,  and  been  claimed  by  more 
masters  than  its  intrinsic  worthlessness  would  seem  to 
justify.  Cabot  reached  its  shores  in  1493,  and  thus  gave 
the  English  their  claim.  Seduced  by  the  hopes  of  finding 
a  "  fountain  of  youth,”  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spanish 
veteran,  made  a  bootless  discovery  of  it  in  1512  on  Palm 
Sunday — Pascua  Florida,  whence  the  name.  When,  incited 
by  the  success  of  Cortes,  he  returned  to  take  military 
possession,  Leon  was  attacked  and  driven  off  by  the  natives, 
and  went  back  to  Cuba  to  die,  having  earned  the  epitaph. 


Mole  Bub  bA;  fortis  requiescunt  ossa  Leonis, 
Qui  Ticit  faotis  nomina  magna  suis. 


Other  Spanish  expeditions  fared  no  better.  Then  the 
French  claimed  ownership,  on  the  ground  that  one  Verra- 
zano  had  landed  in  1524.  Admiral  Coligni,  believing  Florida 
would  be  a  safe  retreat  for  the  Huguenots,  transported  a 
colony  to  St.  John’s  River  in  1562.  But  the  members 

were  butchered — "not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  heretics” _ 

by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  in  turn  massacred — "  not  as 
Spaniards,  but  as  murderers  ” — by  a  new  relay  of  French¬ 
men.  Florida  finally  became  Spanish,  then  British  in  1763, 
Spanish  again  in  1 7 84,  and  was  ultimately  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  1819.  The  Indians  next  asserted  their  rights, 
keeping  up  a  constant  war  until  1858,  when  they  were 
finally  overcome  and  deported  to  the  West.  But  Florida’s 
troubles  were  not  ended.  When  we  remember  that  in  1861 
over  60,000,  or  almost  one-half,  of  the  population  were 
slaves,  we  shall  see  how  great  was  the  stake  which  compelled 
the  State  to  declare  for  the  South.  Ravaged  by  the  war. 


Florida  was  well-nigh  ruined ;  for  in  the  southern  part  it 
least  work  is  carried  on  under  such  enormous  disadvantags*! 
of  soil  and  climate  as  to  make  free  labour  an  economil 
impossibility.  ^  ^>0- 

So  the  plantations  have  fallen  back  into  the  desert,  and 
the  four  Southern  counties,  with  an  area  of  over  17,000 
square  miles,  have  less  than  400  acres  of  improved  land' 
and  under  4,000  inhabitants.  These  4,000  consist  of  Indian^ 
hunters,  wreckers,  and  settlers,  for  the  most  part  ruined 
Southern  gentlemen  who  retire  here  to  nurse  their  wrdngs 
and  die  of  fever*  Some  unpleasant  characters  exist  among 
the  4,000.  Here  is  an  account  of  Captain  Jocelyu,  of 
Carraho  Key,  "professing  to  be  an  Englishman  from  Ply4 
mouth,”  who  looked  after  Captain  Townshend’s  party  unsuo*' 
cessfully : — 


He  some  years  ago  settled  down  on  this  desdiate  island,  nothiil^ 
being  known  of  his  previous  life.  He  built  himself  a  house  and  a 
boat,  and  soon  became  the  terror  of  the  whole  coast  as  a  pirate  ani 
murderer.  His  plan  was  to  invite  any  stranger  he  might  hear  of  on 
the  mainland  to  visit  him  in  his  island  home,  and  convey  him 
thither  in  his  own  boat,  when  the  unfortunate  passenger  would 
never  again  be  heard  of.  Captain  Jocelyn  invariably  saying  tbit 
the  boom  of  his  mainsail  had  knocked  the  man  overboard  and 
drowned  him.  Spanish  fishermen,  too,  who  resort  to  these  islands 
in  the  fishing  season,  had  been  lured  to  the  murderer’s  den  and  never 
seen  more.  •  At  least  four  strangers  and  more  than  one  unfortunate 
Spanish  fisherman  were  well  known  to  have  disappeared  thus.  Be 
was  also  said  to  board  craft  run  aground  like  ourselves,  and,  cutting 
the  throats  of  the  sleeping  crew,  to  seize  all  valuables  and  scuttle 
the  craft. 


The  dangerous  formation  of  the  coast  is  a  great  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  country’s  progress — the  facilities  for  export 
being  quite  inadequate  to  even  the  scanty  production.  The 
Florida  Peninsula  is  formed  of  two  concentric  coral  reefe, 
covered  with  alluvial  deposit  and  washed  into  a  crescent 
shape  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  Off  its  shores  lies  a  third 
crescent,  a  chain  of  islands  called  Keys — a  corruption  of  the 
Spanish  cayos,  rocks.  Outside  of  these  is  a  fourth  crescent, 
as  yet  submerged,  the  formidable  Florida  Reef.  The  intri¬ 
cate  navigation  of  these  channels  and  their  dangerous  bars  is 
performed  at  great  risk  by  the  sloops  of  the  wrecker who 
gain  a  livelihood  from  the  salvage  of  cast-away  vessels. 

This  peninsula  is,  for  a  groat  part  of  the  year,  swamp, 
intersected  by  muddy  inlets  and  sluggish  rivers,  dotted  wi^ 
sand-mounds  of  slight  elevation,  appropriately  called  islandt. 
In  the  N.  E.  comer  are  some  small  towns,  favoured  winter 
resorts  of  consumptive  patients ;  but  they  appear  to  be  for 
this  end  as  great  a  fraud  as  Nice  itself.  Captain  Towns¬ 
hend’s  account  of  this  district,  as  of  his  trip  to  Cuba,  ; 
is  interesting,  but  not  so  novel  as  the  description  of  canoeing 
in  the  West  and  sloop-sailing  amongst  the  Keys.  The 
danger  here  was  enhanced  by  the  absence  of^  what  om 
author  would  call  any  reliable  map  or  information. 

The  sloop  hired  to  carry  the  party  from  Key  West  to  Si 
Lucie  was  manned  by  a  captain,  a  mate,  a  cook,  and  an 
able-bodied  nigger.  Each  of  these  had  visited  some  one 
point  of  the  course,  wrecking  or  blockade-running,  and  had; 
to  act  as  pilot  in  his  turn;  but,  fortunately,  the  divided 
responsibility  brought  about,  more  by  luck  than  good 
guidance,  no  mishap.  On  this  run  they  lived  on  turtle- 
one  caught  weighing  6001bs.  They  had  also  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  watching  the  spungers,  who,  to  see  the  sponges 
when  the  surface  of  the  water  is  disturbed,  sink  to  a  depth 
of  about  six  inches  a  bucket  with  a  glass  bottom. 

One  great  hindrance  to  boating  on  the  swamp  rivers  is 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  tides,  which  are  dependent  on 
the  Gulf  winds,  so  that  the  travellers  "were  surprised  to, 
find  that  there  was  seldom  any  regular  ebb  or  flow,  but 
that  the  water  would  sometimes  run  up  or  down  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  even  longer  periods.”  The  canoe  had  oft^ 
to  be  dragged  for  long  distances,  the  waders  walking 
tenderly  by  reason  of  the  swarms  of  alligators,  large  crabs^ 
electric  fish,  and  sting-rays  which  abounded.  At  other 
times  "  the  obstacles  became  more  formidable ;  tall  cab¬ 
bage  palms  and  water-oaks  having  fallen  across  the  creeL 
required  to  be  cut  through  with  an  axe  before  we  could 
advance — no  light  work  with  the  thermometer  at  85  deg.  ?• 
in  the  shade,  and  mosquitoes  nearly  devouring  our  half-; 
naked  bodies.”  Then  to  sleep  on  the  level  of  the  water 
or  swamp  was  certain  fever.  Fresh  water  was  found  wi^ 
difficulty— -clean  water,  never.  Deadly  snakes  lurked  te  : 
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tlio  6&rtli  j  *  frionds,  sisters  and  brotliers,  miglit  lie  side  by 
side,”  instead  of  being  dotted  about  over  a  stony  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  a  single  cemetery  might  long  suffice  for  the  needs  of 
a  large  city.  Religious  services,  when  desired,  would  be 
performed  exactly  as  at  present— —nay,  a  single  service  at 
stated  intervals  might  serve  for  all.  With  how  much  gain 
in  true  reverence  and  relief  from  dreary  mechanical  routine 
the  clergyman  can  tell  who  will  honestly  compare  the  feel- 
ings  under  which  he  approached  his  first  funeral  with  those 
with  which  he  performed  his  five  hundredth. 

One  obvious  criticism  on  Mr.  Haweis’s  argument  is  its 
one-sidedness.  The  reformers  do  all  the  talking,  like  Words¬ 
worth’s  Wanderer  answering  the  questions  which  them¬ 
selves  have  asked.”  If  the  author  is  thus  unjust  to  his 
opponents,  he  is  still  more  imjust  to  himself.  An  adver¬ 
sary  would  have  enlivened  his  novelette  wonderfully ;  and 
although  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  instance,  might  have 
disliked  being  rendered  ridiculous,  he  could  not  have 
reasonably  complained  of  being  introduced  as  propounding 
what  he  actu^y  preaches  and  prints.  The  effect  would 
have  been  irresistible.  Fancy  a  prelate  crravelv  remarkincr 


ASHES  TO  ASHES. 

AtAe*  to  A$he».  A  Cremation  Prelude.  By  Kev.  H.  B.  Haweu. 
Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

On  Burning  the  Boi/g^  and  on  Burial.  A  Sermon  preached  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  By  C.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Biyingtons. 

The  tractarian  art  is  the  monopoly  of  no  religious  party, 
and  comes  as  naturally  to  a  Broad  Ohurchman  hatchmg  a 
heresy  as  to  a  Puseyite  or  Evangelical  hammering  at  it. 
Mr.  Haweis’s  little  cremation-novelette  is  constructed 
entirely  after  the  pattern  supplied  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society.  The  narrator,  secundum  artem,  strolls  down  to  a 
dilapidated  churchyard  undermined  by  the  sea,  where  he 
successively  encounters  a  cormorant,  a  rat,  and  a  bone. 
He  picks  the  latter  up  and  repairs  in  a  horror-stricken  frame 
of  mind  to  a  friend,  a  young  surgeon,  enthusiastic  for  cre¬ 
mation  and  ready  to  talk  any  dog’s  hind-leg  off  in  so  good 
a  cause.  From  this  time  the  reader  may  discontinue  the 
operation  of  thinking,  which  is  entirely  performed  for  him 
by  the  aforesaid  young  surgeon.  AU  his  remarks  are  to 
the  point ;  but  we  have  for  some  considerable  time  forgotten 
that  it  is  a  novel  we  are  reading  until  re-called  to  a  sense 
of  our  situation  by  one  of  those  occurrences  which  only 
happen  in  novels,  the  death  of  the  young  orator  from 
typhoid  fever  that  the  inconveniences  of  the  prevalent 
method  of  sepulture  may  be  exemplified  in  his  person. 
This  they  assuredly  are  writh  a  vengeance.  The  advantages 
of  cremation  are  then  exhibited  in  a  less  conclusive  fashion 
— namely,  in  a  dream  in  which  the  narrator  supposes  him¬ 
self  to  bum  his  friend’s  betrothed,  but,  conformably  to  the 
sentiment  of  St.  Paul,  awakes  to  marry  her  instead.  Her 
old  lover’s  remains  have  meanwhile  been  surreptitiously 
removed  to  make  room  for  fresh  arrivals  ;  such  at  least  is 
the  testimony  of  an 


observant  publican.  These  unpleasant 
details  are  fully  in  keeping  with  the  general  ghastliness  of 
the  stoiy.  Mr.  Haweis,  whose  natui^  bent  is  in  nowise 
towards  the  lugubrious,  has  on  this  occasion  deliberately 
set  himself  to  make  his  readers  uncomfortable  for  their  own 
good.  The  existing  system,  he  holds,  can  only  be  over¬ 
thrown  by  being  exhibited  in  the  most  revolting  light. 
To  us  an  undeserved  aspersion  is  fully  as  obnoxious  as 
an  ill-kept  graveyard,  and  with  every  respect  for  Mr. 
Haweis’s  laudable  zeal,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  his 
statements  are  far  too  sweeping,  and  that  he  rims  risk  of 
injuring  his  cause  as  well  as  his  book.  The  Inspector- 
General  of  Cemeteries — a  guardian  jealous  of  the  honour  of 
his  charge — will  have  little  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the 
inapplicability  of  Mr.  Haweis’s  criticisms,  mostly  founded 
on  evidence  collected  twenty  years  since,  to  the  present 
state  of  things  in  the  cemeteries  imder  his  charge ;  and  in 
proving  that,  in  so  far  as  abuses  are  due  to  the  parsimony  I 
of  municipal  bodies,  they  would  be  just  as  bad  under  any 
other  system.  The  result  of  the  controversywould.be  to 
rehabilitate  inhumation  in  public  opinion.  Cremation 
should  rather  be  represented  as  the  development  than  as 
the  alternative  of  the  present  system,  as  the  one  practical 
improvement  requisite  to  perfect  the  administration  of  our 
^meteries.  Mr.  Haweis  has  not  left  this  branch  of  the 
iscussion  without  notice,  and  has  rendered  excellent  ser¬ 
vice  by  showing  how  every  beauty  and  sanctity  that  endear 


FRENCH  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

The  Engliek-French  Interpreter,  the  EngUeh-French  Mercantile  Corrory 
eponaent,  the  Engli$h-Fren<^  Dictionary,  and  the  French-EngUsh 
.^tionary.\  By  C.  Hossfeld  and  L.  Eteniel.  London:  Trubner 
and  Co.,  57  and  69  Ludgate-hill. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  marvels.  Here  are  three  little 
volumes,  containing  respectively  520,  389,  and  372  pages, 
neatly  l^und  in  brown  cloth,  printed  on  good  toned  papen 
in  particularly  clear  type,  and  comprising  an  ‘English-Frencn 
and  a  French-English  Dictionary,’ an  *  English-Brench  Gram¬ 
mar,’  with  a  course  of  lessons,  ‘  English-French  Travel  Talk,' 
and  an  ‘English-French  Commercial  Correspondent,’  all 
offered  to  a  discerning  public  for  the  price  of  three  shillings  I 
Unbound,  the  three  little  volumes  resolve  themselves  into 
five,  which  may  be  had  together  for  two  shillings  and  sixpenci^ 
or  separately,  the  *  Dictionaries  ’  and  ‘  Correspondent,’  for 
ninepence  each  j  and  the  Grammar,  Course  of  Lessons,  and 
Travel  Talk,  which  are  together  called  the  ‘  English-French 
Interpreter,*  and  are  divided  into  two  parts,  for  a  penny  and 
twopence  respectively.  Lower  than  this  the  cost  oould 

hardlygo.  ^  i  ui*  u  ' 

We  owe  the  work  to  an  enterprising  Liverpool  publisner,. 
Mr.  Hossfeld,  who  appears  to  m  his  own  lexicographer,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Daniel,  and  it  is  intended  as  the  first  of 
a  series  of  *‘new  books  for  learning  foreign  languages  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  pence the  German  and  Spanish  contributions 
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being  announced  as  speedily  to  follow.  Of  course  the  great 
merit  of  the  work!  is  its  marvellous  cheapness,  and  in  criti¬ 
cising  it  we  must  l^ar  this  in  mind.  The  dictionary  does  not 
lay  claim  to  any  originality,  but  purports  to  be  only  a  “  com¬ 
pendium  of  works  of  higher  pretensions  and,  as  far  as  we 
have  l)een  able  to  test  it,  it  seems  fairly  well  done.  It  will 
not,  of  course,  bwir  comparison  with  Mr.  Bellows’  admirable 
little  pocket  dictionary,  published  last  year ;  but  the  object 
which  each  publisher  has  had  in  view  was  diflferent.  Mr. 
Bellows  aimed  at  completeness  ;  Mr.  Hossfeld  at  cheapness. 
The  vocabulary,  however,  is  very  extensive  (amounting  to 
more  than  60,000  words  in  each  lingual  division),  and  includes 
terms  to  be  found  in  science  and  art,  lists  of  mythological, 
geographical,  and  historical  names,  and  complete  tables  of  the 
irregular  verbs  in  both  languages.  Being  printed  in  two 
volumes,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  turning  at  will  to  the  English 
or  French  vocabulary,  without  the  continual  loss  of  time 
occasioned  by  the  inevitable  turning  to  the  **  wrong  end, 
which  occurs  wherever  the  two  parts  of  a  bi-lingual  diction¬ 
ary  are  bound  together.  Generally  speaking,  both  jmrts  of  a 
dictionary  are  not  wanted  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  convenience  to  be  able  to  take  that  part  which  you 
happen  to  require  at  the  moment,  without  being  necessarily 
encumbered  with  the  other. 

In  glancing  through  the  dictionary,  our  eye  has  been  caught 
by  some  of  those  extraordinary  words  always  to  be  found  in 
foreign  dictionaries,  and  rarely  anywhere  else,  such  as  “  Tra- 
latitions,”  **  Truchman,”  “  Nictate,”  &c.,  &c.  We  are  always 
inclined  to  ask  where  have  the  lexicographers  found  these 
words,  and  who  do  they  imagine  is  likely  to  seek  for  them  ? 
We  observe  that  “Thingnm”  is  given  as  Chose,  &nd  “Mr. 
Thingum  ”  as  M.  Chose;  but  there  is  nothing  to  warn  an  un¬ 
wary  foreigner  that  these  expressions  are  both  hideous  and 
vulgar.  In  the  French-English  part  the  translations  are  not 
always  as  happy  as  they  might  1^.  “To  new-handle ”is  not, 
we  should  say,  English  at  all.  It  is  certainly  not  an  elegant 
rendering  of  remmancher.  We  should  make  the  same  remark 
as  to  “  new -feather,”  and  a  number  of  similar  words.  We 
do  not,  moreover,  speak  of  “  furnish ingjagain  ”a  house,  but  of 
re-furnishing  it.  But  these  are  blemishes  common  to  so  many 
dictionaries  that  we  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  them.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  can  safely  commend  the  dictionary  as  good  in 
itself,  and  marvellous  considering  its  price. 

Upon  the  merits  of  the  ‘  English-French  Interpreter’  we 
hesitate  to  pronounce  judgment.  There  may  be  people  who 
can  learn  a  language  by  translating  and  reading  aloud  such  sen¬ 
tences  as  the  following  :  “  Has  anybody  my  long  gun  ?”  “  Here 
one  is  rich  ;  there  one  is  poor.”  “  The  woman  of  whom  I  am 
the  friend  is  virtuous.”  “  Our  friend  has  a  high,  long,  and  large  I 
house.”  “Have  you  several  coaches  ?  I  only  have  one.”  “Thou 
shalt  strike  this  bad  horse.”  But  we  should  very  much  doubt  it. 
We  have  little  faith  in  any  one  learning  a  language  by  means  of 
translating  artificial  and  absurd  sentences  of  this  nature.  Mr. 
Hossfeld  seems,  however,  to  be  very  confident  on  the  subject. 
He  says  “  his  method  is  simple  and  concise — the  progressive 
lessons  being  arranged  in  such  form  that  even  the  un/edu¬ 
cated  by  practice  and  perseverance,  may  be  enabled  to  under¬ 
stand  the  same  in  a  comparatively  short  time.”  We  question 
the  “  practice  and  perseverance  ”  of  the  uneducated.  Further 
on  he  says,  “  the  usually  laborious  application  to  the  study 
of  a  foreign  language  may  be  easily  overcome  by  a  little 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  student.”  We  should  like  to  hear 
him  explain  how  “  laborious  application  ”  may  be  overcome 
“  by  a  little  attention.”  Elsewhere  he  states  that  the  French 
“  u  ”  is  “  erroneously  considered  to  be  of  a  difficult  pronuncia¬ 
tion,”  and  he  proceeds  to  give  a  description  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  sound  should  be  produced.  It  is  something  like 
telling  a  man  who  has  never  oeen  on  a  horse  before  that  it  is 
quite  easy  to  ride  ;  “  only  hold  on  by  your  knees  and  you  will 
be  all  right.”  The  difficulty  lies  in  holding  on  by  the  knees. 

In  order  to  show  how  French  mav  be  acquired  in  his 
charmingly  easy  way,  Mr.  Hossfeld  preiaces  his  ‘  Interpreter’ 
with  six  essential  hints.  The  last  of  these  is  somewhat 
amusing.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  student  should 
translate  all  the  advertisements  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
into  French,  “  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  an  English¬ 
man  on  entering  a  foreign  country  is  first  struck  with  the 
sign-boards  exnibited  at  the  entrance  of  tradesmen’s 
shops,  and  he  necessarily  becomes  anxious  to  decipher 
them,  as  a  means  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
particular  trade  or  calling.”  Without  pausing  to  com¬ 
ment  on  our  instructor’s  English,  we  proceed  at  once  to  the 
point — which  is  that  there  are  no  advertisements ;  so  that 
the  energetic  student  who  is  anxious  to  follow  the  essential 
hints  ”  for  learning  the  language  will  be  unable  to  comply 
with  the  sixth.  And,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
this  may  prove  fatal  to  the  wffiole  scheme.  The  omission  to 
obey  the  last  “  essential  hint  ”  may  vitiate  all  the  rest.  Is 
Mr.  Hossfeld  laughing  at  us  in  his  deeve  ? 

Turning  from  the  ‘  Interpreter,’  we  can  thoroughly  commend 
he  *  Commercial  Correspondent,’  which  follows  it  in  the  series. 


Here  are'given  an  immense  variety  of  beginnings  and  end, 
ings  of  letters,  with  sentences  relating  to  all  kinds  of  mercto, 
tile  affairs ;  and  we  should  think  this  would  prove  a  verr 
useful  little  book  to  all  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  foreS 
correspondence.  ,  ^  ^  ® 

We  have  found  fault  with  these  little  volumes,  and  thev 
are  by  no  means  perfect ;  but  we  end  as  we  began  :  they 
a  marvel  of  cheap  printing,  and  should  tend  to  pc^uhtfiie 
French  amongst  us. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Almanac,  Financial  Befonn.  (la)  Longmans. 

Burnley,  James.— West  Biding  Sketches.  (Fcap.  6vo,  pp.  408.) 
and  Stoughton. 

Chasten.  Etienne.— Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  TranshaM 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  Beard.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  238.)  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Cook's  Handbook  of  Northern  Italy.  (4b.)  T.  Cook  and  Son. 

Cowper,  W.  HarrlB.- The  Christian  Evidence  Journal  for  1874.  (g^ 
pp.  230.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Gaskell,  George.— Algeria  as  It  Is.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  320.)  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.  ’ 

Gosturck,  Joseph.— German  Poets.  Memoirs  and  Translations,  (sto 
pp.  265.)  F.  Bruckmann. 

Hare,  Augustus  J.  C.— Days  Near  Borne.  (2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  pp.  330. 3M  \ 
Dakfy,  Isbister,  and  Co.  r 

Healy,  Mary.— Out  of  the  World:  A  Novel  (3  vols.,  Sis.  6d.)  Low 
and  Co. 

Jerrold,  Blanchard.— Life  of  Napoleon  III.  Yol.  II.  (8vo,  pp.  49(1 
Longmans. 

Jilted ;  or,  My  Uncle’s  Scheme.  (3  vols.,  31s.  6d.)  Low  and  Co. 

Leighton,  William.- Baby  Died  To-day,  and  other  Poems.  (Sd.) 
Longmans. 

Lever,  Charles. — Charles  O’Malley.  (Crown  6vo,  pp.  740, 3s.  6d.)  Chap^a 
and  Hall.  ^ 

Little  Folks  Picture  Gallery.  Third  Edition.  (4to,  pp.  140.)  CaariL 
Fetter,  and  Galpin.  ^  — w, 

Maine,  Sir  H.  S.— Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  Institutions.  (Ivd 
pp.  412.)  John  Murray.  ’ 

Meason,  BI.  Laing.— Three  Months  after  Date.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  320. 
Ward,  Look,  and  Tyler. 

Montgomery,  Hon.  Mrs.  A.— On  the  Wing ;  A  Southern  Flight  (Sva 
pp.  316.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Newman,  John  Henry.— Letter  to  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  Occasion  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Recent  Expostulation. 

Rowlatt,  J.— First  Fruits.  Poems.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  152.)  Northampton. 

Bussell,  Earl.— Recollections  and  Suggestions,  1813-1873.  (8vo,  pp.  474.) 
Longmans. 

Shakespeare.  Dramatic  Works,  with  Singer’s  Notes.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  412. 498.)  G.  Bell  andSons. 

Smith,  George.— Assyrian  Discoveries.  (8vo,  pp.  460, 18s.)  Low  and  Co. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  John  Dunmore  Lang’s  Historiotl 
ahvd  Statistical  AccouiU  of  New  South  Wales  (Low  and  Cb.)  ii 
virtually  a  new  work.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1894, 
the  third  in  1852  ;  but  not  only  has  the  important  history  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  been  written  up  to  the  present 
date,  but  the  work  throughout  has  been  re-written  in  the 
light  of  recent  events,  so  that  none  of  the  chapters  are  anti¬ 
quated.  Dr.  Lang’s  history  does  not  lose  in  interest  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  New  South 
Wales  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  is  by  no  means  disposed  to 
hide  his  light  under  a  bushel.  We  might  dispense,  perhapi, 
with  the  minute  accounts  of  his  own  speeches  and  nis  suc¬ 
cessful  jokes,  some  of  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  reverend  joker  plagiarised,  though  they  were  received  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  novelty  by  the  colonial  audiences ;  hit 
the  strong  personal  flavour  that  runs  through  the  book  k 
rather  pleasaut  than  otherwise,  and  the  writer,  with  all  hii 
vanity,  is  apparently  honest  in  his  intentions  and  copious  in 
his  statement  of  facts.  The  work  was  written  chiefly  at  saa, 
during  the  author’s  numerous  voyages  between  the  colony 
and  the  mother  country,  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the 
former.  Dr.  Lang  tells  us  this  to  excuse  imperfections  and 
reji^titions,  but  the  apology  was  hardly  necessary.  The  molt 
striking  ’repetition  that  we  have  noticed  consists  in  his  twice 
calling  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  who  was  a  member  of  the  fint 
liCgislative  Council,  “  a  barrister  of  super-eminent  ability  and 
brilliant  oratorial  powers.”  Mr.  Lowe  was  also  a 
listener,  having  on  one  occasion  “  listened  throughout,  with 
unfaltering  attention,”  to  a  three  hours’  speech  by  Dr.  Lain 
But  these  vain  repetitions  are  but  venial  foibles  in  Dr.  Lan^i 
work,  which  is  really  a  most  interesting  chapter  of  colonial 
history — a  vigorous  narrative  of  enterprise  and  progi^ 
through  very  trying  circumstances.  Dr.  Lang’s  patriotiap 
probably  carries  him  too  far  when  he  declares  that  Nev 
South  Wales  is  the  only  one  of  the  Australian  provinces  that 
has  any  pretension  to  a  history,  but  he  is  undoubtedly  ri^ht 
in  protesting  that  the  colony  had  in  its  infancy  greater  dift* 
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hundred  men,  in  charge  of  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  coD' 
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male  and  female,  to  found  a  gaol  on  the  coast  of  Aus- 
And  before  this  settlement  of  pol-biids  was  expanded 
free  State,  with  representative  institu* 
struinrle  had  to  be  gone  through,  the 


which  should  account  for  the  change  from  one  narrator  to  the  next 
in  order.  In  doing  this,  he  did  not  work  oontinuously,  but  wrote-in 
the  connecting  links  as  they  oocunred  to  him,  being  probably  well 
aware  t^t  this  was  the  best  way  of  avoiding  an  appearance  of 
artificiality.  The  result  is  that  some  links  are  perfectly  supplied, 
and  others  not  written  at  all,  thus  affording  a  series  of  fragments  or 
Groupsy  complete  in  thomaelves,  but  having  gaps  between  them. 

It  is  a  cimous  instance  of  how  dangerous  it  is  to  claim 
absolute  priority  in  antiquarian  discoveries,  that  Mr.  Skeat 
thoimht^  he  had  been  the  first  to  detect  the  original  model  of 
the  Squire’s  Tale  in  Marco  Polo.  He  enjoyea  this  satisfac- 
tion  only  fora  few  hours,  discovering  then  tnat  this  discovery 
had  been  claimed  before  by  Mr.  Keightly,  in  his  *  Tales  and 


^ijd  developed  into  a  free  State,  wil 

militirv  fcice  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  convicts  under 

ftvine  hardly  less  hopeless  and  demoralised  material  for  the 
of  liberal  government  than  the  convicts  themselves, 
rtwdes  through  which  New  South  Wales  had  to  pass 
its  history  more  varied  and  interesting  than  the  later 
Australian  settlements.  It  would  be  hard  to  deny  Dr.  Lang 
this  consolation,  even  though  we  do  not  feel  quite  so  confi¬ 
dent  as  he  seems  to  be  that  New  South  Wales  is  destined  to 
be  the  head  of  a  great  political  confederation.  The  later 
^tory  of  the  colony  (in  which,  as  Dr.  Lang  himself  inti¬ 
mates  he  took  a  leading  part)  is  naturally  more  strongly 
colouied  with  personal  feeling  than  the  rest  One  wonders 
what  Dr.  Lang  would  have  said  of  Governor  Macquarie  and 
his  extravagant  public  buildings  if  he  had  lived  eaiiier,  when 
we  find  stigmatising  the  late  Governors  with  such  labels 
as  “  Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none,”  and  “  The  wicked 
walk  on  every  side  when  the  vilest  men  are  exalted.”  The 
event,  however,  against  which  Dr.  Lang’s  indication  burns 
most  fiercely  is  the  abolition  of  what  is  called  the  Wakefield 
principle  by  Mr.  Wentworth.  The  W^efield  principle  con¬ 
sisted  in  selling  waste  lands,  and  devoting  1^  the  proceeds 
to  encouraging  further  immigrati^  providing  free  passages 
for  English  emigrants.  But  Mr.  Wentworth  perauaded  the 
English  Government,  in  1851,  to  give  up  all  claims  on  the 
waste  lands  to  the  colonists,  and  since  then  they  have  simply 
formed  part  of  the  general  colonial  revenue.  This  Dr.  Lang 
severely  censures  in  a  chapter  entitled,  “  How  England  was 
tricked  out  of  her  heritage  in  Australia  by  Colonial  Squatter- 
dom,  &c.”  The  waste  lands  of  Australia,  argues  Dr.  Lang 
somewhat  strangely,  belonged  to  the  poor  of  England.  Dr. 
Lang  makes,  perhaps,  too  fret^uent  mention  of  Providence  I 
and  of  himself,  is  too  bitterly  jealous  of  Victoria  and  Queens-  j 
land,  and  too  fiercely  oppo^  to  “  squatterdom  ;  ”  but  his 
history  is  a  valuable  and  an  interesting  book.  There  are  few  ! 
histories  in  which  more  fresh  and  copious  information  is  to 
be  bad  in  smaller  compass.  j 

The  writer  of  the  preface  to  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus’s 
handy  reprint  of  Woodfall’s  1812  edition  of  the  Letters  of  1 
“Junius”  (which  reproduces  Woodfall’s  facsimiles  of  the  i 


Popular  Fictions.’  Mr.  Skeat,  however,  may  still  claim  the 
considerable  credit  of  having  .been  the  first  to  light  upon  a 
French  anticipi^ion  of  the  ten-syllable  oouplets  of  the  *  Cam 
terbury  Tales,’  in  Guillaume  de  Machault’s  poems.  We  ara 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Skeat  quoting  the  common 
theory  of  the  orij^in  of  the  name  “  rhyme-royal  ”  as  applied  to 
Troilus  verse,  without  allusion  to  Guest’s  theory  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  chant-royal  of  the  French.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  the  pedantic  James  I.  iqiplies  the  term 
b^et-royal  to  the  stave  of  eight,  and  calls  the  stave  of  seven 
simply  Troilus  verse — an  example,  by  the  way,  which  we  hope 
will  be  followed. 

Scientific  London.  By  Bernard  H.  Becker.  (London : 
Henry  S.  Xing  and  Co.)  It  would  be  perhaps  unfair  to  grudge 
the  title  of scientific  ”  to  any  of  the  institutions  that  form 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Becker’s  very  pleasant  and  instructive 
sketches  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them ' represent  the  indue-, 
trial,  or  the  fashionable,  or  the  dilletante  aspects  of  science, 
rather  than  the  stem  goddess  herself.  Mr.  Becker  writes  with  all 
I  the  liveliness  and  graphic  faculty  of  a  “  deecriptive  special,” 

I  and  he  appears,  moreover,  to  have  been  very  earefni  about 
i  his  facts.  In  his  desm'iptions  of  the  rise  of  institutions 
I  under  difi&culties  and  their  vigorous  adaptation  to  new  oondi- 
j  tioi^  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Samuel 
I  Smiles  in  his  treatment  of  the  career  of  individuala  In  his 
;  account  of  the  Gresham  College,  Mr.  Becker  has  found  an 
I  admirable  off-set  to  the  idea  of  progressiveness  that  is  so 
I  prominent  in  the  rest  of  his  work.  This  institution  is  so 
I  nopelessly  obsolete  that  one  is  led  to  regard  it  with  a  feeling 
I  almost  amounting  to  tenderness.  It  serves,  at  least,  to  remind 
{  us  of  the  very  purblind  kind  of  science  from  which  we  have 
j  been  happily  delivered. 


(which  reproduces  Woodfall’s  facsimiles  of  the 
handwriting  of  the  authors  suspected  in  1812)  takes  up  much 
too  scepticid  a  position  when  he  mHintains  that  “  in  spite  of 
the  prodigious  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  prove  Sir  Philip 
Francis  the  author  of  the  Letters,  scaroelv  a  fact  in  support 
of  his  pretensions  has  been  advanced  which  might  not  be 
matched  with  one  equally  convincing  in  support  of  the  claims 
of  Dyer  and  Burke,  of  Boyd  and  Dunning,  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  Lord  Georw  Sackville,  of  Earl  Temple  and 
Single-Speech  Hamilton.”  This  is  wilfully  and  foolishly  to 
exaggerate  the  famous  mystery,  and  shows  an  utter  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  principle  on  which  circumstantial  evidence 
rests.  De  Quincey  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  were 
single  probabilities  enough  to  convince  any  reasonable  man 
that  Francis  was  the  author ;  but  it  is  not  by  single  pro¬ 
babilities  that  such  difficulties  are  determined — it  is  by  the 
concurrance  of  probabilities.  And  nobody  in  his  senses  can 
maintain  that  there  is  such  a  concurrence  of  probabilities  in 
favour  of,  say  Burke  and  Single-Speech  Hamilton,  as  there 
is  in  favour  of  Francis.  Tliere  are  a  few  people  who  think 
that  Francis  has  not  been  proved  to  be  the  mysterious  author, 
but  they  deliberately  prefer  mystery  to  certainty,  and  would 
not  be  convinced  by  anything  short  of  a  trustworthy  witness 
who  had  seen  Francis  in  the  act  of  composing  the  letters, 
^e  weakness  of  the  Anti-Franciscans  is  shown  conspicuously 
in^  Mr.  Hayward’s  attempts  to  prove  an  alibi  for  Francis. 
Wheu-one  studies  the  question,  proofs,  as  De  Quincey  says, 
rush  upon  one  more  plentifully  than  blackberries  ;  there  is  a 
positive  plethora  of  evidence,  and  one  almost  begins  to  wish 
that  the  case  were  less  decidedly  clear. 

Mr.  Skeat  has  edited  for  the  Clarendon  Press  a  second 
extracts  from  Chaucer^a  Canterbury  Talea.  Mr. 
Skeat’s  selection  is  not  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Morris’s ;  his 
introduction,  though  it  avoids  repeating  what  had  been  given 
”7  Morris,  is  complete  in  itself  ;  and  the  volume  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  thorough-going  glossarial  index.  The  most 
interesting  matter  in  the  introduction  is  a  clear  statement  of 


pictures  which  are  perfectly  undistinguishable  from  other 
I  small  pictures  that  the  same  painters  exhibited  ten  years  ^o. 

■  We  have  one  member  represented  by  half-a-dozen  nice  little 
jconventional  sea-pieces,  another  by  a  dozen  neat  arrange¬ 
ments  of  cloud  and  hUl-side,  rivulet  and  tree  ;  seen  quite  oy 
itself,  any  one  of  these  might  afford  a  moment’s  sincere  plea¬ 
sure,  but  when  one  recollects  identically  the  same,  for  so  it 
seems  to  the  memory,  little  studies  last  year  ^d  the  year 
before,  and  the  year  before  that,  it  becomes  impo^ible  to 
take  any  interest  in  them,  however  carefully  or  prettily  they 
may  be  painted,  or  however  deserving  of  credit  the  painter 
was  when  he  first  appeared  in  the  g^ery.  The  interest  of 
the  exhibition,  accordingly,  is  apt  to  cluster  round  the  work 
of  the  latest  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  the  Society,  and  it  is 
no  small  credit  to  the  acumen  and  critical  good  sense  of  the 
members  that  they  welcome  among  them  so  manv  young  and 
rising  men.  Some  distinguished  names  among  the  associates 
are  imrepresented  this  year,  notably  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  Mr. 
Boyce,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  and  the  absence  of  their  works, 
together  with  the  very  unimportant  nature  of  the  sketches 
sent  by  Mr.  North,  Mr.  Walker,  and  others,  tends  to  increase, 
we  win  not  say  the  mediocrity,  but  at  least  the  monotony  of 
the  collection.  Almost  the  only  new  element  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  supplied  by  the  extremely  clever  studies  by  Miss 
Montalba,  who  has  followed  ’up  the  success  she  made  last 
year  by  producing  several  really  brilliant  sketches.  Inst^d 
of  wearying  the  reader  with  a  list  of  respectable  nonentities 
we  prefer  to  draw  his  attention  particularly  to  the  few  pictures 
which  seem  to  be  of  permanent  value. 
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It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Carl  Haas  must  have  been  on  the 
han^'tig  committee.  There  is  no  other  way  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  his  truly  splendid  study  of  a  young  Nubian*s  head  (No. 
222)  does  not  occupy  the  place  of  honour.  Without  being  the 
roost  attractive,  it  u  undoubtedly  the  most  masterly  picture  in 
the  room.  It  is  a  sketch  of  the  simplest  kind.  Tne  young 
African’s  head  and  neck  are  thrown  in  on  a  white  grounc^ 
that  sets  off  the  rich  colour  of  the  skin  to  the  full.  There  is 
no  trace  of  effort’ or  elaboration — all  is  as  quiet  and  un¬ 
obtrusive  as  possible ;  but  the  effect  is  simply  marvellous. 
It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  solidity  and  rotundity  of  this 
head  could  be  exceeded.  The  interest  of  the  sketch  may  be 
said  to  rest  wholly  in  the  stupendous  power  of  the  execution, 
for  the  youth  himself  is  at  that  particular  moment  of  his 
life  when  the  African  race  is  most  unrainly^  having  all  the 
imperfection  without  any  of  the  grace  of  adolescence.  A  full- 
grown  negro,  still  young,  with  the  light  falling  on  his 
polished  and  perfect  limbs,  crisped  hair,  and  massive  face,  is 
a  distinctly  picturesque  object ;  but  this  young  Nubian  is  not 
old  enough  to  be  anything  but  ^ly*  However,  the  idea  of 
ugliness  ceases  under  Mr.  Carl  Stag’s  masterly  brush ;  the 
colour  alone  of  the  flesh -tints— the  livid  purple^  tones  of 
throat  and  temples,  the  golden  brown  of  tne  region  about 
the  eyes — is  a  positive  enjoyment  to  the  vision. 

Next  in  rank  of  striking  excellence  comes  No.  190,  one  of 
two  works  exhibited  by  Mr.  PinwelL  This  painter  possesses 
qualities  of  such  an  extremelv  high  and  original  order  that 
it  is  difficult  for  him  ever  to  oe  other  than  interesting.  But 
the  pictures  of  this  year  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  said  to  add 
nothing  to  his  high  reputation.  No.  190,  called  “  The  Auc¬ 
tioneer,”  represents  a  street-scene  in  Tangier.  The  firat 
thing  that  strikes  one  is  that  the  same  misty  tone  of  low 
brown  colour,  that  made  Mr.  Pinwell’s  London  pictures  so 
m3r8teriously  suggestive  and  real,  is  preserved  here  also  in 
Africa,  where  one  would  imagine  the  atmosphere  to  be  as 
translucent  and  radiant  as  possible.  When  one  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  sad-coloured  tints  of  the  scene,  its  beauties 
strike  one  vividlv.  A  man  carrying  rich  stuffs  and  jewels 
stops  a  young  fellow,  who  fingers  a  coral  necklace  longingly 
ana  dubiously.  Behind  runs  an  irregular  range  of  booths, 
with  shiny  white  roofs,  and  underneath  these  a  little  lan¬ 
guid  buying  and  selling  goes  on.  One  or  two  melancholy  and 
abstract^  women,  with  unveiled  faces,  and  robed  very  pic- 
tur^uelv  in  white,  saunter  listlessly  about.  The  air  of 
Oriental  lassitude  is  well  given  ;  but  there  is  no  sense  of  heat 
in  the  colour  of  the  air,  and  this  jars  on  the  imagination. 
Still,  the  work  is  one  full  of  Mr.  Pinwell’s  striking  and  pecu¬ 
liar  beauties. 

A  drawing  that  is  sure  to  attract  a  great  deal  of  notice  and 
some  admiration  is  Mr.  A.  B.  Houghton’s  Enchanted  Horse.” 
The  magician,  with  the  princess  behind  him,  is  seated  on  the 
back  of  the  most  marvellous  steed  imaginable.  It  is  not  easy 
to  fathom  satisfactorily  what  idea  the  painter  wished  to  carry 
out,  for  in  some  places  the  creature  looks  like  a  real  horse,  in 
others  like  a  machine.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  latter, 
and  it  is  coated  with  extraordinary  plates,  which  are  striped 
and  barred  with  colour,  in  the  most  bizarre  way,  like  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  Moscow  church.  The  creature  carries  a  moonstone 
or  opal  in  its  breast,  and  on  the  shoulder  the  plug  is  visible 
which  regulates  its  movements.  The  latter  are  somewhat 
inexplicable,  for  the  horse  is  neither  soaring  upwards  nor 
plunging  downwards,  but  floating  on  mid-air,  gradually 
descendiug.  The  trappings  and  draperies  are  warm  and  red  ; 
the  reins  of  the  horse  being  elaborate  crimson  wool-work  ; 
the  figures  have  an  exultant  look  which  just  saves  them  from 
the  accusation  of  being  dolls.  This  picture  amuses  and 
pu2zles  the  fancy,  but  cannot  be  said  to  suggest  much  to  the 
imagination. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  previous  three,  but  equally  indivi¬ 
dual  and  remarkable,  is  a  small  work  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Marsh, 
“  lx)ve  among  the  Hoses,”  (No.  348).  Two  figures,  the  man 
in  the  costume  of  last  century,  the  girl  with  red  hair  and  in 
a  white  muslin  dress,  stand  with  their  backs  to  the  spectator. 
The  man  bends  eagerly  forward,  evidently  pleading  his  cause, 
though  his  face  is  invisible,  and  she,  with  an  air  of  surprise  but 
no  distress,  gazes  into  the  bower  of  roses  that  lies  before 
them.  This  Tittle  picture  glows  with  delicate  if  rather  mor¬ 
bid  colour.  The  background  is  a  summer  sky,  shortly  after 
sunset ;  the  main  part  of  it  is  opaline  green,  fading  into 
clear  primrose-yellow  above,  and  kindling  into  pale  golden- 
led  beneath.  ^  Against  this  sky,  from  side  to  side,  rises  the 
barrier  of  white  and  red  rose-trees,  full  of  flower  ;  it  may  be 
suggested  without  hvpercriticism  that  the  habit  of  the  bloom 
is  that  of  the  rhododendron  rather  than  the  rose,  but  this  is  of 
little  moment.  The  lovers  have  been  sitting  with  their  backs  to 
the  roses  in  a  heavy  garden-seat,  painted  cold  green.  On 
each  side  of  this  are  tall  white  lilies  in  brick-red  pots,  and 
the  foreground  is  Uken  up  with  the  warm  tints  of  the  grass, 
starred  with  innumerable  daisies.  This  description  does  but 
little  justice  to  the  profuse  luxury  of  colour  in  this  interesting 
and  typical  little  picture.  It  may  be  said  to  combine  the 


newest 


and 


excellencies  and  illustrate  the  snares  of  the 
cleverest  school  of  water-colour  painters. 

Having  enumerated  the  four  most  striking  works  of  tiu 
exhibition,  we  must  rapidly  point  out  one  or  two 
pictures  containing  very  fine  qualities.  One  of  these  is 
Macbeth’s  spirited  “  Midday^  in  a  Country  Inn  ”  (No.  104  i’ 
A  young  man  on  horseback  is  receiving  a  stirrup-cup  ft^ 
the  hands  of  a  comely  red-hair^  lass  in  violet,  while  on  tbs 
seats  within  the  porch,  two  disreputable  villagSf  Bardolr^ 
nod  over  their  pots,  the  noses  ana  knees  of  each  only  briitf 
visible.  This  effect  is  very  humorous  and  clever,  and  the  niJ 


ture  altogether  is  fine  and  clear.  Mr.  Carl  Haag’s  studies  are a9 
interestii^ ;  one  of  his  architectural  drawings.  No.  42,  exceed* 
ingly  curious,  with  its  general  pearly  tone,  and  the  pale  gieeit 
and  blue  rays  entering  the  hall  from  various  doors  aM  lattioei. 
Of  Miss  Clara  Montmba’s  powerful  studies  in  black  and  brick- 
red,  No.  107,  is  perhaps  the  best,  but  she  hw  succeeded  in  all 
of  them  in  bringing  forward  a  new  and  original  personality, 
which,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  most  rare  and  most  valuable  of 
artistic  gifts.  This  lady  ought  undoubtedly  to  make  a  great 
name  for  herself.  Mr.  Smmlfield  is  most  exasperatingly  nn. 
equal,  as  usual ;  there  are  one  or  two  sketches  here  which,  if 
they  stood  alone,  would  suggest  the  workmanship  of  a  vety 
promising  artist ;  others  again  are  to  the  last  degree  vapU 
oTk/l  TTsa  Duke’s  Minions,”  iKa\  . 


and  conventional.  His  “Duke’s  Minions,”  (No.  ISS),  1 
stagey  drawing  of  two  exaggeratedly  muscular  young  mea 
bursting  into  a  doorway,  through  which  a  large  white  handii 
thrust  from  within,  is  at  once  the  cleverest  and  the  most 
irritating  of  his  contributions. 

Edmund  W.  Gossi. 


MB.  AND  MBS.  OEBMAN  BEED’s  ENTEBTAINMENT. 

After  a  long  absence,  the  purveyors  of  theatric^  exctt^ 
ment  to  the  evangelical  masses  have  returned,  not  indeed  to 
their  old  familiar  home  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  but  to 
the  favourite  abode  of  semi-professional  amusement  in  Laon^ 
ham-place.  It  was  always  very  entertaining  to  notice  tin 
faces  of  the  audience  at  the  old  house;  one  saw  so  msaj 
people  there  who  evidently  had  never  been  into  a  theatre  ii 
their  lives,  and  to  whom  the  common  phrawology  of  the 
stage  was  unfamiliar.  It  is  still  the  same  ;  still  the  chapel- 
going  mamma  and  the  precise  papa  take  a  blooming  flock  of 
country  daughters  to  the  delightful  entertainment  that  is  h 
nice  as  a  play  and  not  so  naughty.  Only  one  Saturday  vi 
heard  a  young  lady,  of  mature  years,  calling  attention  to  1 
little  accident  among  the  footlights,  say  “  Why  do  they  pot 
the  candles  into  those  glasses  1  Look !  one  of  them  Lhi 
burst.” 

Mr.  Gilbert  A’Beckett  has  written  the  first  piece  presented, 
“  The  Three  Tenants.”  It  is  a  kind  of  amplified  “  Box  and 
Cox.”  A  Canny  Scot,  Peebles  (Mr.  Alfred  !^ed)  has  let  hk 
house  in  the  Highlands  to  three  sets  of  people  at  once,  aad 
tries  to  arrange  them  so  that  they  shall  not  meet  one  another. 
The  first  comer  is  a  Mr.  Vellum  Grope  (Mr.  Alfred  Bishc^), 
who  is  a'dried-up  old  pedant,  who  is  editing  the  unauthenti¬ 
cated  writings^of  Pompouius  Magnus,  and  who  re<^uiree  quiet; 
the  second  is  Mr.  Farintosh  (Mr.  Corney  Grain),  who  hn 
come  for  the  shooting,  and  who  requires  noise ;  the  thild 
comers  are  Mrs.  Fitzfeather  (Mrs.  German  Heed)  and  bet 
niece  Miss  Fitzfeather  (Miss  Fanny  Holland),  the  first  of 
whom  has  come  for  her  “nerves,”  and  the  second  that  she 
may  forget  her  hopeless  love  for  Mr.  Farintosh.  The  reader 
can  easily  imagine  the  working  of  the  plot.  The  pieoi 
dragged  very  heavily  till  near  the  end,  where  a  auarrelsoi^ 
duet  between  the  lovers  went  off  remarkablv  well,  and  thii 
success  seemed  to  brighten  the  piece  up,  and  it  ended  wdL 
As  a  whole,  however,  it  is  not  very  amusing.  Mr.  Alfred 
Heed  is  almost  too  realistic  as  thejsly  and  avaricious  Peeblei ; 
his  broad  Scotch  becomes  tiresome  at  last.  Mr.  Bishop,  i> 
the  dried-up  scholastic  old  man,  is  excellent,  his  “make-up 
being  exce^ing  good,  and  his  acting  natural  and  amusing' 
Mrs.  German  Heed  is  as  irrisistibly  funny  as  ever,  and  th* 
part  of  the  aunt,  nervous,  selfish  and  fashionable,  was  exactly 
suited  to  bring  out  the  humour  in  which  she  excels.  Shj 
was  certainly  the  salvation  of  a  piece  that  without  her  woolo 
have  risked  failure  before  even  such  an  uncritical  audienci 
as  the  good  people  at  St.  George’s  Hall.  Miss  Fanny  Hol¬ 
land  does  not  improve  ;  she  has  a  good  voice,  but  her  raan^ 
in  singing  is  distressing,  and  her  actions  forced  and  affecteA 
Mr.  Comey  Grain  is  as  valuable  and  self-assured  as  ever,  and 
does  not  act  at  all  badly  as  the  impulsive  but  inexpert  sports¬ 
man.  After  “The  Three  Tenants”  was  over,  Mr.  Cornoy 
Grain  gave  his  amusing  series  of  musical  parodies,  and  th» 
the  entertainment  closed  with  a  capital  piece  by  F*  9" 
Burnard,  entitled  “  Too  Many  by  One.”  The  music,  of  thk 
is  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen,  that  of  “  The  Three  Tenants.”  b^ 
by  Mr.  German  Heed.  We  have  no  space  to  describe  “T®® 
Many  by  One,”  but  can  only  briefly  characterise  it  as  ei<y 
and  sparkling. 
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THE  MONET  MARKET. 

Th A  chief  f^  of  importance. in  the  Money  A^rket  is  the 
^  Jiine  in  the  value  of  money.  A  week  ago  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
r  il  reduced  the  rate  of  discount  from  6  per  cent  to  5,  and 
week  it  has  again  been  lowered  to  4.  This  is  in  acoord- 
^ce  with  what  the  position  of  affairs  would  have  led  one  to 
Tnect  NearW  everywhere  else  money  was  cheaper  than  in 
T^on  at  the  end  of  the^year,  and  here  even  it  was  to  be  had 
outride  the  Bank  usuaUy  at  lower  rates  than  its  minimum. 
Peonle  always  want  money  at  the  end  of  the  year,  too,  and  do 
not  know  until  they  have  balanced  their  books  what  they  will 
have  to  investor  spend,  and  the  Government  Treasury  is  then 
fio  empty  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  the  debt  charges,  so  that  the  tendency  generally 
ig  towards  “tightness.”  But  when  the  point  has  been 
turned— when  everybody  gets* to  see  what  has  been  the  result 
of  his  labour  or  his  “  abstinence”  during  the  year— when  the 
heavy  payments  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  financial  year  begin 
to  rril  mto  the  Treasury— money  is  very  apt  to  be  run  down 
in  value.  It  is  like  a  pndulum  let  go,  and  in  proportion  to 
■  the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  drawn  in  one  direction  it  is 
apt  to  swing  in  the  other.  Looking  merely  at  the  general 
aspect  of  the  market,  we  should  say  that  money  has  not  yet 
reached  its  cheapest.  There  is  no  reason,  in  business  or  in 
,  the  scarcity  of  capital,  to  prevent  the  rate  going  down  to  3 
or  even  2^  per  cent.  And  yet  we  doubt  whether  it  will 
actually  grow  cheaper,  and  cannot  be  sure  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  have  done  wisely  in  suffering  it  to  fall  as 
it|ha8  done  this  week.  For  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture,  as  was  pointed  out  a  fortnight  ago.  Money  was 
made  dear,  not  by  the  demands  of  business,  but  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  purchases  of  gold ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  as  soon 
as  the  ^rlin  Government  finds  that  it  can  boy  again  cheaply 
in  this  market,  that  demand— temporarily  checked — will  begin 
again,  and  the  rate  will  go  up.  The  state  of  the  Money 
Market  will  then  again  become  disturbed  ;  for  the  reserve  of 
the  Bank  is  still  so  low  that  the  withdrawal  of  half  a  million 
would  frighten  people.  It  is  assuredly  not  wise  policy  to 
enter  on  an  unst^dy  course  of  that  kind  for  the  sake  of  a 
momentary  ^cheapness  in  money,  such  as  can  only  foster 
“  bubbles,”  and  which  good  sound  trade  does  not  need. 

But  that  is  not  all  As  an  eminent  authority  pointed  out 
a  week  ago,  the  position  of  the  American  market  is  just  now 
by  no  means  favourable  to  gold  coming  here.  The  United 
States  were  not  in  a  condition  to  buy  heavily  from  us  last 
year.  Their  credit  bad  sustained  a  severe  shock  which,  if  it 
did  not  greatly  impoverish  the  country,  at  least  made  people 
inclined  to  hoard  and  invest  rather  than  to  spend,  ana  they 
were  therefore  to  a  much  less  extent  our  customers.  We 
were  not  less  theirs,  however ;  and  so  heavily  is  the  balance 
against  us  this  year  that,  except  for  the  heavy  purchases 
which  have  been  going  on  in  this  niarket  of  stock  on  Ame¬ 
rican  account,  we  might  have  had  to  send  gold  over  to  square 
accounts  by.  This  contingency  may  not  happen  now,  partly 
because  of  that  buying,  partly  because  the  States  really 
^ways  owe  us  large  sums  at  the  half-year's  end  on  account  of 
interest  on  securities  of  theirs  which  we  hold  ;  but  it  will  at 
least  act  as  a  powerful  preventive  of  gold  coming  to  us 
from  America.  And  we  want  gold  badly  from  all  available 

Quarters ;  otherwise  the  demands  of  our  own  commerce,  of 

ermany,  and  of  France  cannot  be  met,  except  at  heavy 
sacrifices.  ^ 

Yet  again : — It  is  bad  policy  to  begin  the  trade  of  the  year 
upon  a  slender  store  of  loanable  capital.  When  trade  is  likely 
•  dwindling  such  a  step  may  indeed  be  per¬ 

missible,  but  not  when  it  is  likely  to  be  increasing.  And 
there  are  many  indications  that  trade  this  year  will  m  good, 
tor  every  country  almost  that  was  struggling  with  monetary 
aunculties  last  year  is  showing  signs  of  revival  now.  Not 
u  .“protected”  United  States  but  begin  to 

gainer  boj:^.  This  larger  trade  will  require  larger  means  ; 
and  now,  b^uM  the  banks  are  flushed  with  “  deposits,”  and 
eager  to  make  big  and  yet  bigger  dividends,  money  is  made 
eap,  a  tempting  bid  is  put  forth  that  men  should  come  and 
1 -r  purposes,  good  or  bad.  That  is  not  prudent 
^  Bank  of  England  has  been  forced  by  cir- 
adopt  it  temporarily,  we  may  be  assured  that 
it*  before  very  long,  force  it  to  reverse 

.judications  almost  go  against  the  wisdom  of 
®  capital  very  cheap  just  now,  nearly  all  pro¬ 
nouns  for  Its  speedy  return  to  a  higher  pris. 

money.  As  regards  the  Stock  Markets 
doiiiff  .  ®uch  to  be  said.  There  is  little  general  business 
rail  JL’ir  are  hatching,  but  only  those  for  an  American 

cona'iHa  come  out,  and  the  dealing  has  been  to  a 

k  markets  themselves.  We  are 

SDef»iilar  Paris,  which  in  reset  months,  so  far  as 

Aria  #  ^  concerned,  has  been  the  sntre  of  the  earth, 
that  ^-^uaple,  began  the  “  rig  ”  in  Spanish  the  moment 


by  Martinez  Campos,  and  'we  followed  suit.  When  Spanis  h 
went  up,, it  was  at  the  instigation .  of  foreign  epeculators  ; 


and  when  they  fell,  it  waa  in  sympathy  with  the  fmuthearted- 
ness  that  had  epnae  over  the  Paris  market.  Thisi  Spanish 
stock  speculation  is  indeed  a  curious  phenomenon,  and  seme 
to  show  how  ^ger^mahy  persons  are  for  a  pretext  to  get  a 
little  excitement  and  money.  Nobody  can  have  seriously 
invested  in  this  sf^k  as  an  object  of  income,  for  to  all  but 
the  blindest  it  iqust  seem  obvious  that  Alfonso  has  as  yet 
done  nothing  to  make  Spain  more  worthy  of  trusty  and  thait 
there  is  small  chance  at  nis  age,  and  surrounded  aa  he  is,  of 
his  bein^  able  to  do  anything.  No  name  is  so  ominous  of  eyil 
to  Spain  as^  that  of  the  Bourbons,  and  it  is  a  curious 
reasoning ^whieh  hopes  for  good  to  Spain  from  their  return. 
To  tho  pnests  only — who  have  reappeared  exultant  and  fat  as 
kitchen-beetles  in  the  streets  of  Barcelona,  from  whence  they 
have  been  absent  so  long,  fearing  to  face  the  light  of  day  and 
their  fellow-men — to  these  only  will  profit  accrue  by  this  bleaaea 
restoration.  For  the  rest  it  is  onl^  the  beginniog  of  a  new 
cycle  of  revolutions  probably,  of  which  Spain  has  already  seen 
so  many,  and  amid  which  foreign  creditors  dunning  for  thnir 
bonds  will  .never  be  heeded.  Still  Spanish  stock  has  been 
going  up,  has  risen  from  18  to  22  and  23,  merely  on  the 
strength  pf  a  name  of  ill-omen,  and  it  did  so  because  speculators 
wanted  something  to  do.  < 

The  securities  which  most  occupy  our  home  markets — 
banks  and  railways — have  been  fairly  steady,  but  the  lattw 
hang  a  little  on  tenter-hooks,  waiting  the  dividends  <Qf 
which  there  have  only  been  one  or  two  as  yet  announced. 
Some  of  the  larger  lines  are  likely  to  compare  unfavourably 
with  a  year  |ago,  but  the  general  result  of  the  traffic  is  not 
expect^  to  be  unsatisfactory,  so  that  the  market  is  not  weak* 
Great  Western  have  recovered  a  little  of  their  relapse  after 
the  Shipton  accident. 

Bank  stocks  and  shares  maintain  their  price  in  spite  of  dis¬ 
appointing  dividends,  as  anything  less  than  22  or  23  per 
cent,  is  disapppinting  in  some  quarters  nowadays. 
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obtained  gratis  on  application  at  the  Office,  136 
Strand,  W.O. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Fbice  3d.  ( 

CONTENTS  OP  No.  3,493,  JANUARY  9,  1875.  '  ' 

Notes  and  Comments. 

Spain  and  the  Bourbona  Oar  Position  in  India. 

Ireland  in  1874.  The  War  in  South  Wales. 

The  Boming  of  the  CotpcUrick.  Opening  of  the  Paris  Opera  House. 
West -End  Usurers  and  their  Ciitios.  Ledm-BoUin. 

Women’s  Disabilities  Removal  BllL  Mr.  Tjrrwhltt’s  **  Sketohing  Club.^ 
The  Sunday  Observance  Question  in  Victoria. 

•  Ten  Tears  of  Gentleman  Farmii^.  ,, 

Joseph  Maxzini.  Samuel  Rogers.  My  Story. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions.  Minor  Notices.  NotM  on  the  Magaalaee. 


Art.  Music. 

Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 
LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  135  STRAND.  W.C. 


Aivcr  wuiuu,  LUV  \jri»uu  a^vaaasv  *  ^ - - - -  » 

THE  WONDERFUL  LAMP.  The  celebrated  Yokes  Family.  ^Hvle- 
uinade,  Double  Troupe  of  Pantomimlsts.  Morning  PerformanoM  Monday, 


LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  Con¬ 
nection  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

Additional  Subjects  for  Loat  Term - 
PHYSIOLOGY  and  HYGIENE. -Eighteen  Inures.  ^ Prof.  COB- 
FIELD.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  2.80,  beginning  Tuesday,  Jan.  19. 

Kpa  lift  6d  ^ 

HISTORY.-^Twelve  Lectures,  by  Prof.  BEESLT,  ^ 

Civilisation,  from  Primeval  Times  to  the  Tenth  Century.  Tuesdays  at  8.30, 

*^.S|2l.iSioVh«itol!h;olB(»  ,t  th,  Colta*«.orol  J.  E.  MYLKE. 
Esq,  27  Oxford-square,  Hyde-park,  W. _ ^ 


RAND  EVENING  CONCERT,  for  the  Benefit  ot 


JLOnaon  union  ana  Jnr.  ^  ^ 

J.  G.  Callcott,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hon.  MU 

Treasurer— Mr.  Stanley  Lucas,  84  New  Bond-street,  W.  SWls^.^  iMr 
for  21S. ;  balcony.  3s. ;  krea,  2s. ;  admission,  la-8Unley  Lw  WebM^and 

Co.,  84  New  Bond  street ;  usual  ^eoU  gt*  Johu.V 

Hail.  28  Plccadillv ;  and  of  Mr.  Henry  King,  38  Alma-square,  oi. 


’new.*^iZ’ t*?."**  “V*”  i?  MM/? 

ewB  arrived  cf  the  proclamaticn  cf  Alfonso  XU.  woo<i,N.W. 
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JHE  EXAMINER,  JANUARY  lO;  1875. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  Lecture*  at 

8T.  OEOROE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-rLACE.  conimttjc#  ea(* 
afternoon  at  Four  o’clock  preciaely.  Jan.  FKNWfCK.  MILt^R 

(of  the  Ladlea’  Medical  CoUef(e),uii  **  John  Htnnrt  Mill,  and  liia  Critics.’* 
Mutabcra’  Annual  ttabacriptioa,  £1.  I’aymeut  at  the  door One  Penny, 
8ixp<‘noc.  and  (reaerved  aeata).  One  bhllliux. 


T 


HE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  (founded  1861).— 
8UBHCB1PTION8  will  be  moat  thanklally  reeeleed  for  thia  Hoapitol, 
which  la  free.  Diet  required  to  be  moat  k«**^*®u*i  medidnea  oi  the 
most  expenaire  klnd.^Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly,  W. 

Treaanrcr— Giq.  T.  Hertalet,  Eaq..  8t  Jaroea’a  Palace,  8.W. 
Bankers— Measra.  C/ontta  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


By  order. 


|>OOMS  TO  BE  LET  AS  OFFICES.— To  Literary  Men, 

XV  Artiste,  and  others. — Two  light  and  apnclous  back  Rooma  (tirst  and 
second  floor),  suitable  for  Offlcea,  to  be  let  at  136  Strand. 

Dilapidations,  repairs,  &c.— Valuations  and 

Katimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  8t.  Peteraburgh-terrace.  Moaoow-road,  Bayaweter. 

Twenty-five  years  practical  experience.  Il igbeat  referencea. 

Terms  moderate. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland, and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  Bending  Name  and  County, 
with  3a.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Ueraldie  Colours,  7b. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  anna  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 


Manual  of  Heraldry.” 400  Engravings,  3b.  6d..  post  free  by  CULLETON, 
Genealogist.  25  Cranbonme-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 
on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
7a.  fid.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  12a.  oiL  Registered  letter,  fid.  extra.— T,  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Oueen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbonme-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s  lane). 

^lULLETON'S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Moimgrnm  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourae  street  (corner  of  St  3Iartin’s-laneX 


|.>A1SED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

X\  ream  of  paper  and  125  higb-fiap  envelope's,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  fis.  No  charge  lor  engraving  die. — T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Oueen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Crnnboume-struat  (corner  of  St  Martiu’s-laiie). 

/  lULLETON'S  PLATE.S  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  nsod.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plates 
28.  fid.;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  (id.;  Crest  or  Monogram  I’late,  58. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Crun- 
boume-street  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 


RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 


7 
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IGNET 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from:— £2  2s.  ;  £3  38. ;  £4  48.;  £0  fis. ;  £6  Ifis. ;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. ; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £lfi  Ifis.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  CTests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Craubourne- 
street  (comer  ot  8t  Martiu's-laue),  W.C. 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

2s.  3d.,  post  free,  including  tiic  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  titty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s,  (kl. — 
T.  CULLEToN,  Seal  Engraver,  26  C  ran  bourne-street 
Martin's-lane). 


(corner  of  St 


Monograms  ami  crests  for  albums, 

STAM  PED  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  lor  Os. 
Thefollowiuff  are  ready  Two  Sheets  the  (yueen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbisbops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  lM7o-the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Radges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com- 
monera.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheeta  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
natu^.  The  whole  series  of  6,ooo  diflerent  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL- 
LE’I'ON,  Engraver  to  the  Qut'eii  and  ail  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne- 
sireet  (corner  of  St  Martin's-lane),  W.C. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOBOE8TEBSHIBE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  aud  aida  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Atk  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  ol  LEA  aud  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


E 


LAZENBY  ami  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

CONDIMENTS. 

K.  LAZENBY  and  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 

MMuiacturers  of  th^e  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  diMtiaguist^  by  tbeir  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
gainst  the  inferior  prepi^tions  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  oioee 
imitation  of  tbeir gooda,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 22  Wigmore- 


l-T-A-aVEVS  SAUCE. — CAUTION. — The  admirers  of 
D  .T:  *bl*®«lebrated  Sance  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
by  K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  thjr  label  used  so  many 


TMPERIAL  'fire  INSURANCE  COMpAvv 

X  Established  1803.  *-^1. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  B.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  g.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested.  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Ms»^^ 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CAN^ 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  MediternaJ* 
India,  China,  Japan,  aud  Australia.  Ihe  Peninsular  and  OrlentalSS; 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  8outhampt<m.  vuS 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindy 
with  the  Overland  Malls,  every  Monday. 


Offices— 122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspnr-street,  8.W. 


'J^HE 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advancai 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  L«^ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 

OW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINiis 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  22a(i 
)  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


H 


30 


years,  signed 


‘  EliMobeth  Lazenby.* 


H 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Fm 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Bnilding  or  Gardening  Purposes.  * 
Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1861.  29  and  30  Sowh. 

ampt on-buildings,  Chanoery-Iane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent.  Interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  ii) 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

(Jheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  Safes  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  BodA 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  n 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Managw. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  ii 
the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivslM, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  fluest  Cognac  Brandy.  Nok 
the  Reel  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
90  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


W 


RUPTURES.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  bj 

upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effsetive  lom- 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spiiM. 
so  often  hurtfbl  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  won 
round  the  body,  while  tbe  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  Dytk 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  aud  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  eamasd 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  da- 
crlptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit;  (a 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  tbe  body  two  inches  below  thshi|i 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  IGs.,  21g.,  268.  6d.,  and  318.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto. 
318.  Gd.,  428.,  and  528.  Od. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  428.  and  52i.6d.; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Flow 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  vabi- 

COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING^ 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  ie**- 
pensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  48.  6d.,  7s.  4ii 
lOs.,  and  ICs.  each  ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer, 228  Piccadilly,  London.  __ 

pOMPLEXTON  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quicl^ 

yy  clear  tbe  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D« 
248  High  Holborn,  London. 

Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  AI.«EX 

RCISS’S  ^HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  iiM^ 


O  PANISH  FLY  is  tbe  acting  ingredient  in 

ROSS’S  CANTIIARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  WhlriMj* 
andthiefliens  Hair.  38.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps. — ALEX. 

248  High  Holborn,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s. — Hair  Dye, 3s.  lA; 
Face  Powder,  is. 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WAg 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  t^ 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  u**' 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  Infpt^ 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  W  a 
i’rlce  10s.  64.,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  High  Holborn,  London. 


W./ 
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the  examiner,  JANUARY  16,  1875. 

^  OETZMANN  &  Co., 


FURNISH  67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, 


your  house 

THROUGHOUT, 


NEAE  TOTTENHAM-COUET-EOAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,.  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extofnt)  Tost  Free, 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA.  —  BBEAKFAS  T. — 

“By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
ooeratloniof  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  apoUcation  of  the 
flSe  Drop"  rtles  of  welUelected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epos  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  wliich  may  save  us  many  heavy 
bills  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  con- 
•Shm  mav  be  graduaily  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
fidencvtT^seese  Hundreds  of  subUe  maladies  are  Coating  around  us 
iSd^toVtUckwherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  man  v  a 
Sal^  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  andf  a 
{Iro^rly  nomishedframe.’’-See  article  in  the  CivU  Gazette, 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled— 

JAMES  EPPS  and  GO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle-street, 
and  170  Piccadlily.  Works— Euston-road  and  Camden  Town.  London. 

Maken  of  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujubes  for  Throat  Irritation, 

DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Anvica  to  Imvalids.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free 
from  headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguiah,  to  ealm  and  aseuage.the 
weary  acbingt  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  ttie  nervous  media,  and 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  yourself  with 
that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  whicli  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wqpderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Afltnma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrest#  those  too  often  fatal  I 
diseases.  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 
CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhcea,  and  is  the  only  specific 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  eflectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  p^liative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Cancer,  Toothache,  be. 


Cancer, 


•alliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
rootbache,  be. 


From  Da.  B.  J.  Boulton  and  Co.,  Ilomcastle. 

We  have  made  pretty  extensive  use  of  Chlorodyne  in  our  practice  lately, 
and  look  upon  it  as  an  excellent  direct  Sedative  and  Anti-spasmodic.  It 
seems  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in  whatever  oi^an,  and  from  whatever 
cause.  It  iuduces  a  feeling  of  oomfort  and  quietude  not  obtainable  by  any 
other  remedy,  and  It  seems  to  poasese  this  great  advantage  over  aU  other 
Sedatives  that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  after-effects. 

CAUTION.— BB  WAR*  OF  PI  B ACT  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Beowne  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story 
of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 
say  bad  been  sworn  to.-See  Times,  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  Hd.,28. 9d.,  Is.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
words ;•  DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle, 

Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Kussell-street, 
Bloomsbury,  London. 

DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE. 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON,  and  recommended  by  the  Medical 
’  Profession. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  Ss.,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  28.  6d.,  Globules 
in  bottles  from  2s.,  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  bottles  at  68.  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

134  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

_  See  name  on  label. 

CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  ooo  the  “United  Service  *’  Soap  Tablet,  which  alao 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

T  n  w  _ _  MANUPACTUBBD  BY 

ManiifV,' Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles,  and  Sole 
auuiacturers  of  the  “ Lychnophylax”  or  “Caudle  Guard,’’  effec¬ 
tually  preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles.  ! 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others.  • 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

iolutfon^f^xr^  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  ^proved  of  this  pure 
HKARTni7»iff“«  «  reme^  for  ACIDITY’of  the  STOMACH, 

£«t  ’•  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 

ladies*  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 

CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS.  r  t  r 

Bond-rtr#et,  London, 

“  01  au  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements, 
84  FLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


From  the  '*PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  April  Hdth,  1172. 

“  TBE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America ;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal  ’  is  in 
Englandf 


j  TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

1  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daUy  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  be.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England? 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classee  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
.The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  It  Is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  ai  may  be  seen  by  ite  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coining  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  oolnmne,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  pnbUc,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  honses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  “  SA  TURDA  T  REVIE  W,'*  November  Sth,  1S72. 

**/br  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  tcidely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States'* 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street,  £.G. 

JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER/’ 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
Whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  Price  la  fid.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Peifumera  and  at 
Angel  Passage,  03  Upper  Thames-street,  London,  E,C. 

"‘PLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  aU  kinde  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  3d,,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxea 
Ask  for 

W.  G.  XIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  yon  have  it.  13  Soho-square,  London,  W. 

CA  UTION.— There  are  several  imitations. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Jupicioub 

Management. — Though  it  is  impossible  in  this  climate  of  changing 

_ - _ A,  a«l  1 \A.^  — ..A  IAa  mutA  #W*F1ina4n A\F 


hoarseness,  cougb,  tiuck  Dreainings,  ana  tne  acienamg  siigm 
irritation  of  the  tnroat  or  chest,  Holloway’s  Ointment  should  be  rubbw 
upon  those  parts  without  delay,  and  his  Plus  taken  in  appropriate  do^  to 
promote  its  curative  action.  No  catarrhs  or  sore  throats  can  resut  these 
remedies,  which  arrest  and  prevent  inflammation  extending  to  the  chest, 
there  to  breed  bronchitis,  emphysenia,  pueumonla,  asthma,  or  (gumption, 
and  destroy  lives  eeefliiBgly  the  fulleit,  richest,  and  mast  promisiag. 


h . ' 


i  :  i 


THE  ACADEMY 

A  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

The  Number  for  SATURDAY,  Jahnarr  16th,  will  eontain m 
L  M.  CALVO  ON  THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON.  By  W. 
Markhelm. 

2.  THOMSON’S  STRAITS  OF  MALACCiL  Br  Sir  Bm^iforf  Alcoclc 

3.  IIAHAFFY’S  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  GREECE.  W  D.  B.  Monro.  •« 

4.  STOUGHTON’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  BNGLAND. 

6.  MOlZoYB  AUTiSTn  holiday  on  FRENCH  RIVERS,  i  By 

nilHp  G.  Hameitoa.  ^  '<  ■  '  /.  , 

A  HUNTER’S  INDIAN  FAMINES.  By  Sir  iV^rick  Goldamid. 

7.  MISS  THACKERAY’S  “  BLUE-BEARD’S  KETS.”  By  MrA  Oweiii 
H.  NOTES  OF  A'TOUR  IN  THE  CYCLADES  AND  CRETl^  1.  By 

Rct.  H.  F.  Toxer.  t  o  .  i  v 

9.  THE  “QUARTERLY  REVIEW AND  MR.^  DARWIN^  By  thA 
“ Quarterly  Rcrlewer  of  I«7L”  j,,  ■ 

10.  MOOG RIDGE’S  HARVeMnO^^’ANTS  f'AND  TRAF^DOOR 

SPIDERS.  By  Lady  Labboek.»^  .tii/'  ' 

11.  BLAOKIE'S  HORiE  HELLENIC-®.  ByR.  C.  Jebb  ' 

12.  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  OLD  MASTERS.  IL  ^  ProfoMor  Sidaej 

Colvin.  <  i  . 

13.  THE  WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITION.  It.  By  W.  M.  BoaettL 

14.  THE  NBW  MAGDALEN  AT  THE  CUAB1NG*CR0SS  THEATRE- 

By  F.  Wodmore.  _  _ 

16.  THE  MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS.  ^  By Ebeneser  Front. 

Priee 4d., by  pott t^d. ;  yearly  aubaorlptlOBk  19a 6d  ;  |  . 

and  «t  the  Oflket, 


A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  research. 

standard.  t  ^ 

A  Httto  late  in  the  London  literary  seaeon,  but  atUl  in  good  time  to  sn 
a  warm  and  hearty  welcome,  appears  Mr.  George  Smith's  new  and  impor 
book  on  bis  Amyrian  dfeecverles.  .  .  .  The  piiu  ds  rMManee  to  wJ 
meet  readers  will  turn  with  the  keenest  appetite  is  undoubtedly  the  1 
chapter  of  about  sixty  pages  on  the  Izdnbar  or  Flood  TnbletA  n.  ^  . 
present ‘work  lanrkn  a  new  starting-point  in  Assyrian  research,  and 
witiah  nation  la  too  deeply  pledged  to  the  race  to  stop  short  with  the  | 


To  be  had  of  all  Newsvenders  in  Town  and  Coi 
43  Wellington-strect,  8tran( 
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Price  2s.  6d.,  free  by  poet  3s.  lOd., 

THE 

NEW  QUARTERLY,  MAGAZINE 

I.I  .  FOR,  JANUABT.'''  7 


COHTIWPi •  i'-l  *-  1-  Ji^i  'i 

CANADA  :  AN  KMIOEANT’S  JOURNAL.  By  Lewis  Parker.  ^ , 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE.  By  George  Barnett  Smith.  oil 

THE  MAD  Wn«LOUGUBY8.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton,  i;  t 

BNOLISU  FLOWER  GARDENS.  By  Archibald  Banks. 
NOTflPEMFdOMkVBL  IN  PORTUGAL:  SupPUCMaMTART  Craptkr. 
By  John  Latonche. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 

A  TRAGEDY  QUEEN:  A  Tale.  By  John  Dangerfleld,  Author  of 
*  GrnoeTolmar.’ 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS.  . 

Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers*  and  Libraries,  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  31s. 

Jk,  TED: 

On,  Mt  Unclc’s  Schrme  :  A  ifoTki..  •' 

_  Also,  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  31a  6d. 

OUT  of  the  WORLD.  By  Mary  Healy,  Author  of 

<  Lakeville,’  Ac. 


London :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwiek-houss, 
Pateraoeter-row. 


EDITED  BY  MR.  HAIN  FRISWELL.»  / 

Third  Bditioo,  New  Index  and  Appendix,  fls.,  . 

FAMILIAR  WORDS: 

A  Quotation  Handbook  of  Enousel  Litibatubb,  with  PabaluIi 
Passaobs  from  Latin,  Gbbbk,  Gbbman,  abd  Fbbnch  Authobs. 

“  The  best  dictionary  of  qaotatione  we  know  of.”— ATotss  and  Qnerim,  - 
“A  charmingly  complete  Dook,  the  contents  rendered  easily  avsilsble  bl 
a  carefhl  Index  as  well  as  excellent  arrangement.  As  a  book  ot  rafereaosit^ 
it  is  of  sr^t  worth ;  the  citations  from  native  and  foreign  soorces 
accurately  and  carefully  given,  an  essential  element  in  such  a  woik.  Wi 
unhesitatingly  recommend  it.’ — /Ur  die  JAterahtr  dm  Auaiqmdau  , 

London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON.  LOW,  and  SEARLB,  OfOWt*’ 


.  ^  j  Now  ready,  8vo,  072,  cloth,  price  74.  0d., 

■pklAEY,*  of .  the .  LATjE  JOHN  EPPS.  'D.D. 

JL^  embracing  Aatoblographical  Records;' Notes  on  Basal 
Homi^atoy,  General  Mediouie,  FoliUcs  and  Region,  Ac. 

London:  KENT 'and  OO.,  Faternost«r-row. 


Edin. ; 
'  Events. 
Idited  by 


-mUiuI  In  .  Price  One  Shilling, 

OLVENT  LIFE  OFFICES  and  OTHERS. 

FuhUsbed  by  the  Author,  QEO.  W.  KNOTT,  C.E.,  at  147  Strand. 


NEW  WORK  ON  ALGERIA.  • 

Now  ready,  crown  Svo,  price  7a.  6<L, 

A  I/3ERIA'*AS  IT  IS.  .By  Gxoroe  Oaskbll,  Author  of 
’Descriptive  Sketches  of  Italian  Towns,’  'The  Traitor:  a  Drama,’ 
Ao.  Ac.  > 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  GO.,  16  Waterloo-place. 


Jost  pnblished,  price  7s.  6d. 


THE  CIVIL  LAWS  OF  FEA'NCE 

TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Supplemented  by  Notes  Illustrativs  of  the  Analogy  between  ,  I . 

THE  RULES  OF  THE  CODE  NAPOLEON, 

ABO  THB 

LEADING  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ROMAN  LAW. 

Br  DAVID  MITCHELL  AIKD,  Ee<j., 

Barrister-at-Law,  Middle  Temple ; 

Author  of  '  Blackstone  Economised,”  Ac.  Ac. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., and  aU Booksellen. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  readv  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  wnen  the  amergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
reqnlK  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  priee 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

■  JAY'S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243, 346, 247, 249,  and  261  Regent-street. 


Immediately,  a  New  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  post  8to,  price  6a, 

MUGGLERS  and  PORESTEj 

By  ROSA  MACKENZIE  KETTLE. 

JAMES  WEIR,  289  REGENT-STREET,  W. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS..  Illustrati<ma 
of  Seals  and  Colna 

rpHE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

X  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 


18mo,  cloth,  price  Is. ;  free  by  post,  la  2d., 

New  ENGLISH-FRENCH  DICTIONARY,  on  the 

basU  of  Nugent,  entirely  re-arranged  and  corrected  by  a  Member  0i 
the  University  of  rarls. 

The  NEW  FRENCH-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  18mo,  RJ 

free  by  post,  is.  2d. 

*•*  Or  the  two  bonnd  together,  2a ;  free  by  post,  2s.  2d. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  and  CO.,  Pancras-lane,  Cheapside. 
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